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THE TRANSVAAL. 


HE grievous disaster at the Majuba mountain near 

Laing’s Nek can scarcely fail to put an end to nego- 
tiation. The demands of the Boers will now be increased ; 
and the difficulty of an amicable compromise is greatly 
aggravated by defeat. The death of Sir G. Cottey, who 
was charged with the conduct of the negotiation, will be 
an additional cause of interruption. The loss of a gallant 
soldier is attended with general regret; and, but for 
the insufficient number of men and the melancholy re- 
snlt, his latest enterprise would not have been re- 
garded as a proof of rashness. The discovery of an 
anoccupied height which commanded and turned the 
line of the enemy’s defence was creditable to Sir G. 
Cottey’s military skill; and the risk of being anticipated 
by the Boers in the occupation of the hill explains his 


. apparent precipitation in bringing on an _ engage- 


ment while Sir Evetyn Woop was in Natal, hurry- 
ing up the reinforcements to the front. Unfortunately, 
Sir G. Cottey, not for the first time, miscalculated the 
force which was required to accomplish a special service. 
He evidently believed that six hundred men in a strong 
position could repel the attack of a much larger number. 
The perhaps unfounded report of a neglect to secure a 
due supply of ammunition offered some consolation to 
national susceptibility, at the expense of the general in 
command. It now appears that Sir G. Coney had, 
pater in consequence of the smallness of his force, only 
eft twenty men to guard the access to the summit of the 
hill, and that the Boers were able to storm the position 
with an overwhelming superiority of numbers. Defeat 
was perhaps rendered more certain by the selection of 
detachments from several regiments and of a few sailors 
of the Naval Brigade to perform a service which required 
the strictest discipline and the most perfect confidence of 
every man in his comrades. Notwithstanding previous 
failures, Sir G. Conuey seems himself to have neglected 

warning not to despise the enemy which he had 
addressed to the army. Since his death in the field it 
would be ungenerous to blame severely the victim of his 
own impradence. 

It had long been known in the army that Sir Grorce 
Couizy relied too confidently on the quality of English 
troops, in comparative disregard of their numerical 
strength. Hé is believed when he was military secretary 
to the Viceroy of Inp1a to have recommended the employ- 
ment of an absurdly insufficient force for the invasion of 
Afghanistan. His three successive defeats in the Trans- 
vaal campaign may be attributed to the same peculiarity 
or defect of judgment. It is satisfactory to know that 
Sir Every Woop assumes the command until the arrival 
of Sir Freperick Roperts, Both officers enjoy the con- 
fidence of the army and the country; and, even if they 
were disposed to incur unnecessary risks, they may be 
trusted to profit by the recent lesson. The Government 
acts wisely in sending reinforcements to the seat 
of war; and Sir Evetyx Woop is now probably strong 
enough to hold Newcastle or Mount Prospect in safety 
till he is joined by the regiments which are already 
ordered to Natal. The only urgent reason for imme- 
diate action would be furnished by the precarious con- 
dition of some of the garrisons in the interior. The 
pag report that the Boers had taken Wakkerstroom 
or Wesselstroom, and that the garrison afterwards re- 


covered the place, requires confirmation. It has hitherto 
been supposed that none of the fortified posts were in 
immediate danger of assault ; but their stores, and especially 
their provisions, must be in process of exhaustion. The 
first attack on Laing’s Nek was at the time considered 
as an indication that the General believed one or more of 
the garrisons to be in danger, and in a curiously apologetic 
order of the day he gave his troops the same explana- 
tion of his abortive enterprise. Sir Evetyx Woop will 
perhaps be able to obtain through native messengers accu- 
rate information as to the urgent necessity of relief. It is 
not at present known how far his movements may be regu- 
lated or hampered by the attitude of the Dutch population 
in the Newcastle district, and by the sympathy of the 
Orange Free State with the insurgents. In the conduct of 
the campaign it is necessary to trust the discretion of a 
gallant and practical officer. 

The resolution passed by the Free State Legislature, 
though courteous in language, is menacing in substance. 
Only one side of the controversy is noticed, and the Eng- 
lish Government is advised to make concessions which are 
equivalent to unconditional submission. The alternative, 
though it is not plainly stated, is suggested in intelligible 
language. The sympathies of blood and of customs be- 
tween the two neighbouring communities are mentioned 
with the obvious purpose of explaining an impending 
alliance. A part of the active population has probably anti- 
cipated the action of the Government. It is not known 
whether volunteers from the Free State have taken part in 
the recent engagement ; but it is generally supposed that the 
Boers have received reinforcements from the other side of the 
border. If ostensible neutrality is observed, the Govern- 
ment of the Free State will probably, while it avoids a 
declaration of war, place its territory aud its resources at 
the disposal of the insurgents. A few guns now in the 
possession of the Boers are believed to have been obtained 
from the Free State. The same document contains vague 
threats of disaffection among the Dutch inhabitants of the 
English colonies. There is no doubt that the good feeling 
which had replaced former antagonism of race and Jan- 
guage has been perceptibly impaired by the unfortunate 
quarrel in the Transvaal; but thus far there has been no 
open display of disaffection at the Cape. Mr. Krucer’s 
dream of a Datch Republic, extending from Simon’s Bay 
to the Zambesi, is not likely to be realized; but 
there is no knowing what may be the result of a pro- 
longation of the war. The agitation which has arisen 
in Holland is itself embarrassing; but Dutch patriots 
travel fast in political speculation. Some projectors have 
devised a plan for the transfer of the Transvaal to the 
Kingdom of the Netheriands in exchange for Borneo, 
which the English do not want, and which does not 
belong to the Dutch. Holland is immediately to concede 
independence to those parts of the Transvaal which are 
supposed to be fit for it, and apparently to retain the rest 
as & commission or reward for trouble. The substitution 
of Crete for Epirus in the negotiations on the Greek and 
Turkish question was a commonplace proposal in com- 
parison with the Borneo scheme. 

There is no reason to suppose that the renewal of tke 
Basuto war will in any way affect the more serious con- 
flict in the Transvaal unless it causes the overthrow of Mr. 
Sprice’s administration. There is reason to believe that 
the power and spirit of the insurgent natives are broken, 
though they are not yet prepared to accept without modifi- 
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cation the severe terms imposed by the conquerors. It 
may be doubted whether Lord Kimper.ey was well advised 
in addressing to the Cape a censure or remonstrance on the 
harsh conditions offered to the Basutos. Three of the 
most obnoxious chiefs are to be subjected to trial, which, 


as all the facts are notorious, practically means conviction. 


It is not to be suspected that the Ministers: of the colony 
would inflict capital punishment for a political offence 
“whichis seareely amoral crime.” The ineriminated chiefs 
like Cerewayo, be condemned to imprisonment ; 
and, in time, when their country was quiet, their sen- 
tence might be remitted without inconvenience. It 
was a matter of course that the disarmament which 
was the cause or pretext of the rebellion should be 
enforced when resistance was suppressed, The justice of 
the fine which is to be paid asa result of defeat depends 
on its amount. It may be conjectured that the other 
terms of peace would not have been rejected if the 
Government of the Cape had waived the surrender and 
punishment of the leaders. The choice of accepting or 
refusing a peace probably rests with the chiefs who were 
— interested in the demand of surrender. Lord 

IMBERLEY may perhaps be justified in thinking the terms 
severe; but he has no means of giving effect to his inde- 

ndeut judgment. Sir Hercotes Rostnsoy, though 

e had received direct instructions from home, acted 
in the negotiation by the advice of his Ministers. 
The disapproval of the Cotonian Secrerary is not 
unlikely to confirm Mr. Sprica and his colleagues in 
their policy with respect to the Basutos. They from 
the first refused to solicit or to receive assistance in 
the war from tle Imperial Government, for the reason, 
as they uniformly allowed, of retaining in their own hands 
the exclusive control of native affairs. As Lord Kim- 
BERLEY is neither able nor willing to interfere with their 
practical independence, his comments on the unconciliatory 
spirit of the Government will only produce irritation. 
The Cape Ministers have falsified some of tie predictions 
which were commonly uttered when the Basutos first 
were in rebellion. In a few months they have both re- 
peatedly defeated the natives, and they have perhaps pro- 
duced a stronger impression by depriving them on a 
large scale of their cattle. It is highly improbable that 
they should allow the Imperial Government to interfere in 
the results of the war. It would seem that the conflict 
has been mainly projected and sustained by the English 
part of the population. The Burghers who, like some of 
the Federal regiments at Bull -Run, retired from the army 
in the midst of a battle, are not zealous in the war. 


TIIE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 


= a curious period of vacillation at the end of 

last week and at the beginning of this, the. Govern- 
ment at last made up their minds to adopt a course in re- 
ference to the business of the House which, although de- 
cidedly “ complicated,” as Sir Ricnarp Cross called it, 
and open to very serions objections from the practical 
point of view, at least relieves them from the charge of 
intended breach of contract which weighed so heavily on 
them upto Monday. The mysterious silence observed for 
some days may be thought to point to the suggestion that 
some such breach was at least considered, and the return 
of Ministers to a sounder mind has been accompanied by 
serious grumblings, not merely from the extreme Radicals, 
but from the newspaper which was once supposed to be 
the organ of the Conservative party. The extreme im- 
propriety, from the point of view of party morality, of 


_ dropping the Arms Bill has been pointed out before now. 


‘The impropriety of dropping it, from the point of view of 
public policy, may be said to be sufficiently expounded in 
the speech of the Home Secretary on Tuesday. It is 
sufficient for the present to point out that the days of inter- 
regnam in which it was not certain whether the Govern- 
ment were in earnest or not about the Arms Bill have 
been, singularly enough, marked by a return of the out- 
rages which, since it was evident that they were in earnest 
about the Coercion Bill, had almost ceased. No better 
proof could be given of the danger of Governments playing 
fast and loose, if indeed any proof were needed of a thing 
self-evident and indisputable. 

Although, however, the introduction of the Peace Pre- 
servation Bill (to give it its proper title) is a matter for 
the sincerest congratulation, the arrangement which the 
Government have adopted in reference to the general pro- 


| s of business cannot be considered satisfactory. 

| gres y- It 
_is sure to lead, and indeed has already led, to serious 
| complications ; it is nearly certain to result in a great loss 


of time, and it has disclosed several new and uupleasant 
proofs of the awkwardness of the state of urgency. 
‘According to the theory which was generally lield, the 
House had voted itself into this state ‘once for all, in 
respect not merely to the Coercion Bill, but to the Arms 
Bill. The Government and the Speaker, howevér, held a 
different view, and it was accordingly necessary, after 
declaring urgency to have ceased on Monday, to get it re. 
voted on Tuesday. The new condition of duresse, how. 
ever, is a sufficiently curious one. The House, according 
to the theory which has now been authoritatively promul- 
gated, cau give itself what used in old days to be called 
“‘day-rules,” whenever it pleases. It can be urgent one 
day with one thing and not urgent another day with 
another, or it can be urgent with two things, but alternate 
the states of urgency. The Government have announced 
their intention of adopting this streaky arrangement ag 
far as concerns the Arms Bill and the Army Estimates. 
Unluckily, however, urgency not having been voted for 
the latter, obstruction is still possible, and easy on the 
days when the fetters are unloosed, and advantage has 
not failed to be taken of the fact. It was indeed idle to 
suppose that the Irish members would be particularly 
grateful for the severe lesson they have recently had, or 
that they would abstain from reverting to their old tactics 
directly those tactics became applicable. They have not 
so abstained, and the immediate result was that Monday 
evening, when everybody was anxious that Mr. Curpers 
should make the statement which, under present circum- 
stances, has an almost painful interest, was devoted to a 
discussion on Irish magistrates—a subject novel, practical, 
and important in about equal degrees. Very unfortunately, 
too, it happened that the Home Secretary had, in Mr. 
Forster’s absence, to take’ charge of the introduction of 
the Arms Bill. The speech in which he performed 
that duty had several merits, but among those merits 
that of a conciliatory attitude was not included. Men 
much milder mannered and much more public-spirited than 
the scattered joints of Mr. Panne .w’s tail might well have 
resented Sir Witt1am Harcovrt’s peculiar method of dress- 
ing wounds with vinegar and cayenne pepper. The con- 
sequence is that not merely may strenuous opposition, 
carried to the utmost possible limit, be expected to the 
Arms Bill itself, but that it is extremely improbable that 
much, if any, progress will be made with other business on 
the nights on which the Government propose not to take 
that measure. The outbursts of Mr. Ditton and Mr. 
Heaty on Thursday were directly traceable to the Homa 
Secretaky’s provocation, inexcusable as they were in 
themselves. Considering the unvarying readiness with 
which the Opposition have given way to the demands of 
Ministers, they may perhaps complain, with some justice, 
that Ministers should go out of their way to make the 
progress of business difficult, if not impossible—first, by 
frittering away time through the division of urgency and 
not urgency, and, secondly, by needlessly embittering dis- 
cussions which are bitter enough already. It really must 
have seemed to any bystander on Tuesday night that Sir 
Wi.t1am Harcovrt was trying to cover the intention of the 
Government to back out of the Arms Bill by the violence 
of his attack upon undoubtedly guilty parties. 

The most serions part of the matter, however, re- 
mains to be noticed. It was pointed out last week that 
the worst point of urgency in the present is that 
it involves urgency in the future. The House has got 
itself into the position of the narcotist who, having begun 
to .take chloral or morphia to make himself sleep, finds 
himself unable to sleep without morphia or chloral. 
Urgency for the Estimates is perhaps as unconstitutional 
a notion on the face of it as can be conceived ; yet with- 
out it is extremely hard to see how any money is to be got. 
Nor is it for a moment to be sapposed that the ill will of 
the coerced members of Parliament will limit itself to 
supply or to the important branches of public business. 
Already on the rare occasions upon which minor measures 
have shown their faces in the House, they have usually met - 
with cruel treatment from the Irish representatives on the 
well-known and constantly practised principle of relieving 
your feelings upon a small boy in the crowd. If urgency 
on Coercion Bills and urgeney on Supply should be 
followed by urgency on Alkali Bills and urgency on 
measures intended to rescue infants from the cruel vac- 


cinator whom Mr. Dopson loathes, it would be a case of 
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solvuntur risu. The new panacea must in such a case 
necessarily fall into contempt and disuse. The dislike, 
too, with which urgency is now regarded ought to be 
strengthened by the later developments and revelations 
of its nature. It is, to say the least, not good for the 
authority of the Spgaxer that he should produce rules in 
the afternoon and withdraw them at midnight, yet the in- 
conveniences of continued urgency, whichare to some extent 
in evidence, seem likely to be less than the evils of the new 
intermittent urgency. According to the decision to which 
we have already referred, not merely may urgency be taken 
off and on at pleasure, but the House can free itself from 
it by a simple majority. A little reflection will show that 
this throws much too great power into the hands of the 
Government of the day. They may obtain the original 
consent of the Opposition by combining good provisions 
with more dubious ones in the same measure, and when 
they have secured the latter, they may by the aid of their 
majority release themselves from urgency, and go to other 
business. It may be said, of course, that something must 
‘always be left to the operation of proper feeling and common 
sense. Unluckily, experience is hardly necessary to show 
that proper feeling and common sense are not the motives 
most powerful in party struggles, and if experience were 
wanted, it has abundantly been supplied of late. For the 
present the prospects of business cannot be said to look 
rosy, and the geueralship of the Government has hardly 
been such as to inspire much confidence in their power to 
make them look rosier. 


THE PROTECTION BILL. 


tg Bill for the Protection of Life and Property has 
finally passed the House of Commons ; and there was 
mever any doubt that it would be favourably received by 
the House of Lords. _ It will be easy to taunt the peers with 
their alleged indifference to constitutional safeguards ; but 
it is not surprising that a just and necessary measure 
should be approved by an Assembly in which the classes 
which opposed the Bill in the House of Commons are 
wholly unrepresented. The unanimity of the English and 
Scotch members in the House of Commons was scarcely 
impaired by the alliance of a dozen extreme Radicals with 
the Irish Obstructives. It is true that some moderate 
and respectable Irish members voted against the Bill, 
though they had abstained from factious opposition; but 
some allowance must be made for natural deference to the 
prejudice of constituencies. The Home Rulers who de- 
clined to acknowledge Mr. Paryevt as their leader ex- 
pressed in strong language their detestation of the crimes 
which the Bill is designed to repress. Parliament only 
goes a step further in the logical inference that the 
criminals ought to be deprived of the immunity which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. Their tender-hearted friends 
and patrons have secured for them lenient treatment in 
prison, and outdoor relief, in case of need, for their wives 
and children. In sterner times offenders who will, with 
few exceptions, be to the knowledge of the authorities 
guilty, would not have been allowed the comparative 
immunities of unconvicted prisoners; but in a doubtful 
ease it is reasonable and right to incline to the side of 
mercy. If some of the ordinary perpetrators of outrage 
and assassination deem it prudent to seek the congenial 
society of Mr. Devoy and Mr. Donovan Rossa on the other 
side of the Atlantic, their presence may willingly be spared. 
It is to be regretted that they should escape punishment ; 
but the most important point is that the country should be 
relieved of their presence. Non-professional amateurs who 
indulge in occasional persecution and intimidation of their 
peaceable neighbours will probably suspend their opera- 
tions, since they can no longer rely on the fears or’ the 
sympathy of witnesses and juries. 

In moving the third reading of the Bill Mr. Forsrer 
confessed that he would have been glad to obtain the 

wers which it confers on the Executive in Novembcr 

t; but he has persuaded himself that Parliament at that 
time would not have been prepared to do its duty; and 
the Government therefore thought it better to neglect its 
own. The consequence of the delay was a vast and rapid 
extension of the power of the Land League; and the tem- 
porary attainment through the greater part of Ireland of 
the objects of the conspiracy. Mr. Forsrer’s statement 
proves that the Government was in possession of evidence 
which would have justified immediate legislation ; and 


every reader of a newspaper knows enough to confirm the 
same conclusion. It is possible that the House of Commons 
may have been more ready to act in January than in 
November ; but it is searcely the business of a responsible 
Government to depend on capricious changes of popular 


‘sentiment. The peaceable part of the Irish community 


had for some months before the beginning of the Session 
indignantly condemned the inaction of the Ministers. If 
they had proposed the Protection Bill earlier, they would 
have had no additional argument to encounter, for the 
conventional cant of repugnance to exceptional measures 
was as rife in the late winter as in the autumn. As the 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons were 
content to swallow its scruples, it is not worth while to 
inquire whether they ought to have prevailed. In the 
course of the debates several opponents of the Bill enu- 
merated the thirty or forty Coercion Acts which have 
been required by the condition of Ireland between the 
Union and the present time. It is a legitimate in- 
ference that more vigorous methods of*repressing agrarian 
crime than those provided by ordinary English law are 
habitually required. It is but recently that retailers of 
financial paradox or commonplace have ceased to call 
the Income-tax an extraordinary impost only justifiable 
in time of war. As it has endured for nearly forty years 
of almost uninterrupted peace, its place in the fiscal system 
begins to be recognized. In the same way it may be 
argued that Coercion Bills have almost become a part of 
the ordinary law of Ireland. 


Of another motive which probably determined the 
policy of the Government. Mr. Forster could scarcely 
be expected to speak; nor could there be any advantage 
in recalling past miscarriages, if there was not reason to 
fear that they may be repeated. Mr. Forster, accord- 
ing to general belief, proposed that Parliament should 
be summoned before Christmas, and he is thought to have 
been overruled in deference to the objections of Mr. Briar 
and Mr. Both Ministers at the beginning 
of November declared, apparently in answer to Mr. GLap- 
stone’s Guildhall speech, that they were opposed in 
principle to coercion; and they implied that their con- 
tinuance in office depended on the acceptance of their 
decision by their colleagues. Mr. Brigur added the 
general proposition that force is no remedy for disorder ; 
and indeed he raised a doubt by expressions used some 
weeks afterwards whether he wished the existing form of 
disorder to cease. In his letter to Lord Carnarvon he 
exulted over the spectacle of landlords running for their 
lives, as if he deemed that their life and property were not 
entitled to protection. Thesame baneful influence seemed 
a few days ago likely again to prevail. The Standard, 
as the semi-oflicial organ of the Birmingham Ministers, 
announced the probable postponement of the Arms Bill. 
Among other insufficient reasons for the delay, attention 
was specially called to the scruples of a certain section of 
the Ministry, or, in other words, of Mr. Bricur and Mr. 
Cuampertaix. Their objections to restraint imposed on 
agrarian criminals were intelligible; and indeed they cor- 
responded to the formula which is frequently recited and 
explained away in the House of Commons. The argu- 
ments against interference with the armament of the po- 
pulation are more difficult to understand. The con- 
scientious opponent of war, which must include civil war, 
ought not to facilitate the acquisition by possible  in- 
surgents of rifles and ammunition. It may perhaps be a 
negative constitutional right to carry arms, as long as 
arms are not usually carried; but, as soon as danger is 
apprehended, the prohibition of the use or possession of 
deadly weapons is obviously expedient and just. Jt is 
universally admitted that the Ministers committed a 
blunder in not renewing, as their precedessors had in- 
tended, the Peace Preservation Act, which is principally 
directed against the supply of arms to the. population. 
Their enemies assert that their refusal to revive the Act 
was the result of party considerations. That they had 
miscalculated is sufficiently proved by their introduction 
of a Peace Preservation Act, and also by the inclusion of 
the measure in the declaration of urgency. If they had 
abandoned the Bill they would not have been at liberty 
to defend themselves on the cynical ground which is sug- 
gested by some of their supporters. It has been argued 
that if, as Mr. Justice Firzceratp said, every farm 
servant has a gun or a revolver, it is too late to prevent a 
mischief which is already complete. It is, indeed, difficult 
to discover arms which are easily concealed, but the power 
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of seizing them would in many cases be usefal to the 

lice ; and if, as is generally believed, there is still a large 
importation of arms into Ireland, some good may be done by 
prohibition, The conscientious objection to proposals for 
intercepting instruments of murder deserves no respect. 
Lord Harrineroy’s announcement that the Peace Pre- 
servation Act is to be passed relieved those who wished to 
support the Government from anxiety and embarrassment. 
Mr. Ditton has since informed the House of Commons 
that the arms in the possession of farmers under the in- 
fluence of the Land League ought in his judgment to be 
used to murder landlords until the people were strong 
enough to engage in civil war. It is true that some of 
Mr. Ditton’s colleagues were shocked by his audacious 
defence of assassination. 

The Ministers who took part in the recent debates have, 
with the remarkable exception of Mr. GLapsrone, re- 
peatedly endeavoured to reconcile the Radicals to the Pro- 
tection Bill, by holding out the prospect of a comprehen- 
sive or confiscating Land Bill. Mr. Bricur can scarcely 
have intended to prepare the way for disappointment 
when he assured the House that the Government measure 
would satisfy politicians of his own opinions. Mr, Forster 
censured the obstructive party for delaying the introduc- 
tion of a measure which, as he submitted, was to remove 
the great and legitimate grievances of the Irish nation. 
The mischief and the remedy have both been recently dis- 
covered. Only eleven years ago Mr. Giapstoxe carried a 
measure which, as he then thought, relieved the tenants 
from all risk of injustice. A mere proposal to correct 
casual oversights in the Bill of 1870 would be rejected by 
the agitators and by the excited population. If the 
widely spread belief in the moderation of Mr. GLApsTONE’s 
opinions on the subject is well founded, his colleagues 
have done him no service by any preliminary flourish of 
trumpets. The Irish tenants and the land theorists who 
are anxious to assail the system of landed property expect 
some large and indefinite concession. Neither class under- 
stands that the improvement of the permanent condition 
of the occupier is a more difficult and complicated task 
than the spoliation of the landlords. If the present 
holder were relieved of the whole or of a part of his rent, 
the next purchaser of his tenant-right would pay the full 
rack-rent for the land. Modern projectors attribute 
to legislation the unlimited power which Bacchanalian 
poets ascribed to good wishes sanctified by libations of 
wine— 

We'll drink the sickly into health, 

We'd drink the wanting into wealth— 
but no law which has yet been proposed will secure the 
petty farmers of Connaught against periodical famine. It 
will also not be easy to provide against a renewal of the 
Land League agitation. Tenant-farmers will still be 
liable to pay rent, and they will be as able as now to with- 
hold payment. It would have been judicious not to exalt 
beforehand the merits and the scope of the Land Bill. 


THE ABANDONMENT OF CANDATIAR, 


_— long promised debate in the House of Lords on 
the Candabar question had been preceded by so much 
discussion of the matter that few persons of any intelli- 
gence can have felt at a loss for the material necessary to 
come to aconclusion. On the one side, that which favours 
the relinquishment of the position, were to be found a few 
able, experienced, and impartial authorities, a few pledged 
advocates of the backward Indian policy, and a very large 
number of persons, with Her Masesty's Ministers at their 
head, who had made up their minds to pay no attention to 
any reasoning on the subject. It has long been ob- 
vious that, of the considerable budget of principles and 
promises which was unpacked at the general election, 
the entire abandonment of Afghanistan was the one to 
which the Government clung most desperately. On 
other points they were compelled before very long to 
manifest once more the painful difference between “ins” 
and “outs”; but here, it was clear, they meant to stick. 
Their faithful followers, therefore, have no choice but to 
stick with them, and, to do them: justice, they have done 
so. On the other side, the side of retention, were in like 
manner to be found a few advocates of the forward policy 
at any price, and a considerable number of qualified, and 
presumably impartial, experts. But while the rank and file 
of the partisans of the Government have had next to no 


reasons to show for their partisanship, the great body of” 
those who look upon the proposed abandonment of Candahar 
with regret, do so, not because of any parti pris, but 
simply because in the circumstances it seems to them that 
Candahar onght to be retained. The difference between 
the constitution and methods of procedure of the two 
parties was emphasized by the publication of the recent 
Blue-Book of military opinions. It was very noteworthy 
that almost all those officers who were in favour of 
retiring originally delivered their opinions before the 
events of last autumn. Some of them have changed 
those opinions since, some of them have apparently thought. 
consistency a better thing than openness to new impres- 
sions. Dut it cannot be too often pointed out that the 
opponents of the abandonment of Candahar base their 
opposition solely on existing circumstances and the actual 
progress of events. The masterly memorandum which 
Sir Bartte Frere published on Thursday does not indeed 
deal with the whole question, but the principle which it 
inculcates, that of approaching that question only with a 
full appreciation of the facts, and not on abstract con- 
siderations, is the sound, and the only sound, one to go 
upon. 

The debate itself exhibited with sufficient faithfulness 
the characteristics of the preliminary discussion. On 
Thursday night, in the House of Lords, as for many weeks 
past in the columns of certain newspapers, the advocates 
of the Government might be seen and heard discussing 
the abstract strategic capabilities of Candahar, the cost of 
its occupation according to the estimates of a pledged foe 
of that occupation, and many other things of the same in- 
teresting, but curiously irrelevant, kind. Even the cele- 
brated opinions of the late Lord Sanpnursr and the late 
Lord Lawrence, neither of whom lived to see the state 
of affairs which has to be considered, were once more 
extracted from their venerable scabbards and brandished 
in the face of the irreverent persons who prefer to judge 
the cases of to-day according to to-day’s circamstances. On 
the other hand, Lord Lyrroy and Lord Sattspury, the latter 
entirely, the former for the most part, confined themselves to 
arguments of the strictest actuality. Lord Lyrron wasindeed 
compelled by his position to give a kind of historical intro- 
duction to his speech, and his adversaries naturally fastened 
upon this. But Lord Sattsscry gave them no such handle, 
and Lord Nortunroox in his reply almost literally con- 
fessed and avoided the unanswerable exposition of the 
changed situation which was given by the late Foreign 
Secretary. It is certainly the very madness of political 
absorption in things that are past that any one should 
think that the well-worn jeer about Lord Saxispury’s 
former affection for large maps is an answer to his argu- 
ment. When Lord Satispury made that remark, there 
was a strong—as many people thought an impregnable— 
barrier between Russia and Afghanistan. The barrier is 
gone, and the largest map can only exhibit the Russian 
outposts on the borders ot the province of Herat. It is 
better surely to approach the subject in the attitude 
of Lord Derry, who frankly says that the constitu- 
encies have settled all questions about Afghanistan 
beforehand, and that the House of Lords is not likely 
to be attended to by the present Government, than. 
to ignore facts in the absurd fashion of some of Lord 
Sauispury’s critics. Lord Dersy’s position is not heroic, 
certainly it cannot be said to be dignified, and if it were 
adopted by the Peers the uselessness of the House of Lords. 
would become sufficiently evident. It may give rise to 
curious reflections as to the mental idiosyncrasy of the 
man who maintains it; but, at any rate, it has the merit, 
of not confusing the events of 1880 with the events of the 
year 1. Lord Derby is almost the only defender of the 
abandonment of Candahar who seems to have appreciated 
anything which has happened since the year before last. 
He has heard of the general election, and it has produced. 
a considerable effect on him. His associates in this busi- 
ness may have heard of the battle of Maiwand and the 
capture of Geok Tepe, but it has produced no effect upon 
them at all. 

The idle, and in every sense of the word impertinent, 
attempts which have been made to discount the verdict- 
of the Lords, need only be mentioned, not seriously dis- 
cussed. Those persons who affect to consider the House 
of Lords as an unpractical debating Society are them- 
selves perfectly aware that on such a subject as this 
it speaks with greater force than any popularly elected 
assembly can by any possibility do. A consideral’ num- 
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ber of the peers are men of actual military experience ; a 
roportion far larger than in the Lower House consists of 
practised statesmen who have given their lives to the con- 
sideration of questions of public policy ; many of the mem-. 
bers have reached the Upper Chamber solely in virtue of their 
roved intellectual distinction ; almost all are independent 
of the side motives which act so powerfully on most 
members of the Lower House. The attempt, however, 
to which reference has been made is ona par with the 
attempt to mix up the Candahar question with that of the 
original Afghan war, of Lord Lyrroy’s designs on Russia 
ears ago, and a hundred other things utterly irrelevant. 
he real question, which has been made sufficiently clear 
in the debate, is this. We are at Candahar, no matter 
how or why. If we abandon it, it can only be reached again 
by an advance, of the difficulties and expense of which we 
had bitter experience but six monthsago. Retirement will 
assuredly create a bad impression in India ; and it is at least 
unlikely that it will conduce to the establishment of a 
stable and friendly Afghanistan. Meanwhile, on the other 
side of the country which we are so lightly quitting 
another Power is making the most persevering advances. 
Against this, putting aside entirely irrevelant and out-of- 
date arguments, nothing can be said, or has been said, 
except that the occupation of Candahar would be very 
expensive, that it would serve as a kind of seton to keep 
the Afghans in perpetual irritation, and that for military 
purposes it is not the best or even a good situation. The 
first two arguments rest upon disputed facts ; and even if 
the facts be granted, they are not decisive. The largest 
sum mentioned as likely to be expended on retaining 
Candahar would be a trifle to the expense involved 
in a fresh Afghan war—and perhaps something more 
than an Afghan war. The irritation of the Afghans 
would be powerless, while their good will has un- 
fortunately been shown by experience to be a thing 
- impossible to secure anyhow. As for the military merits 
of Candahar the question, as Sir Barrie Frere has well 
put it, is not shall we go to Candahar, but shall we stay 
there? and the events of the campaign of last summer 
have sufficiently proved the importance of the place as a 
matter of fact. The balance of argument thus seemed 
before the debate to lie altogether on the side of retention, 
and we do not observe that anything said on the other 
side has altered it. In face of the dogged and unreason- 
ing resolution of the Government argument may of course 
be uscless, but it at least liberates the souls of those who 
have patiently undertaken it. If a great calamity or a 
huge additional outlay of money results—as one or the 
other almost certainly will result in a few years—from 
the abandonment of Candahar, the blame of that abandon- 
ment, effected as it will have been in the face of light and 
knowledge, will rest on the heads of Mr. Giapstonw and 
his colleagues without the possibility of evasion. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 


M® CHILDERS had so many topics to treat, and had 
necessarily to deal with them in so brief a manner, 
that it is not easy on a first perusal of his speech to under- 


stand the general purpose of the changes he contemplates.. 


But the elaborate and complicated details into which he 
entered may be arranged in a fairly methodical shape if 
they are taken in connexion with the mischiefs he 
endeavoured to remedy. The main defects in our pre- 
sent system of army organization are three. The men 
are not the right men, the officers are not sufficiently 
encouraged, and we have not in hand an adequate 
force for the emergencies of little wars. The men 
wre too young, they are neither disciplined nor hard- 
ened before being subjected to the exposure and trials 
of difficult campaigns, and the large demand of India 
for acclimatized soldiers is most imperfectly met. The 
great grievance of the officers is that they are liable 
to be turned out of their profession in the prime of life, and 
at the moment when they have aequired a complete know- 
ledge of their ordinary duties. Militia and Volunteer offi- 
cers exist almost on sufferance, and with a very bare re- 
cognition of their merits. Non-commissioned oflicers are 
neither paid nor rewarded sufficiently to induce them to 
devote themselves to their calling with that persistency and 
energy on which the efficiency of the army largely depends. 
When a little war breaks out, or a disaster bas to be 


The boys of one regiment have to be supplemented by the 
boys of another, the officers do not know their men, and 
the motley group which bears the name of a regiment is 
ill prepared for war, and totally unprepared for exposure. 
Mr. Cuitpers has honestly tried to grapple with these 
evils, and although his proposals do not go so far in some 
respects as might be wished, and it is difficult to under- 
stand in some cases how they will bear the fruits he anti- 
cipates, they are, on the whole, changes for the better, and, 
if imperfect, are in the right direction. 

‘he system of short service at present in operation 
has two incontestable advantages; it attracts recruits 
and furnishes a reserve. The men engaged serve six 
years with the colours and six years with the Re- 
serve. As the men on active service are not, under 
this system, sufficiently seasoned, the obvious remedy 
seems to be to extend the term for which the men are 
engaged; and Lord Arrey’s Commission recommended 
that the term should be lengthened by two and a half 
years, But this change would, it is apprehended, check 
the flow of recruits; and men could only be induced to 
engage for the longer term by the attractions of higher 
bounties and of pensions, which would impose on 
the country an annual charge of a million and a half 
sterling. Mr. Cuitpers does not contest that the army 
would bea better army if this additional outlay were made ;. 
but he says that the country would not stand it, and that 
no Minister would dream of asking that it should stand it.. 
It must be understood, therefore, that Mr. CuILDERs pro- 
poses that we should have, not the best army we can buy, 
bat the best army we are willing to pay for. Accordingly, | 
he falls back on a proposal which is only second-best, but 
which is practicable, and suggests that, while the term of 
engagement remains unaltered, the men shall serve seven 
years with the colours, and only five with the Reserve. In 
order to strengthen the numbers of the Reserve, he proposes . 
that men after only a short service at home shall be allowed 
to pass into the Reserve with inferior pay, but with de- 
ferred liability to be called out. This would certainly 
strengthen the Reserve, but it would proportionately 
diminish the supply of trained and seasoned men at hand 
for active service. The main contribution of Mr. Cut.pErs 
to the efficiency of the rank and file is the proposal that 
no one shall be allowed to enlist under the age of nineteen, . 
and that every one who calls himself nineteen must in 
stature and strength have the appearance of the age he. 
claims. The special needs of India are in some degree met 
by the suggestions that no one shall go out to India till he 
is twenty, that soldiers in India shall serve with the. 
colours for eight years instead of seven, and that those. 
who wish to do so may remain in India for two years 
longer. These are all improvements; but it will be 
observed that, when they are all carried out, the. 
soldier who enlists at nineteen will leave India, at the 
latest, when he is twenty-nine. This is a very early 
age for India to lose the men best fitted to encounter: 
the difficulties of an Oriental campaign; while, on the 
other hand, there was much force in a remark made by 
Lord Evusrace CrciL that, even under the new system,. 
soldiers will begin their Indian life too early, and that it 
would be better if it could be arranged that no one should. 
be sent to India until he was twenty-one. 

Mr. Caitpers drew a dismal but just picture of the- 
present prospects of junior officers. As things now stand, 
out of one thousand officers who enter the line as second. 
lieutenants, no less than 581 will be compulsorily retired 
as captains at the ago of forty on 200l.a year. Only 216 
have any chance of becoming employed as majors, and only 
139 as lieutenant-colonels. In due time, as a consequence 
ot these enforced retirements, there will be up and down 
the country nearly 4,500 captains, ejected from the army 
at the early age of forty, and costing the country 900,000l, 
a year, besides some five hundred more compulsorily retired 
as majors. Mr. CHILpERs proposes to guard against this ab- 
surd result by increasing the number of the higher officers 
and lessening the number of the lower. All regiments are 
to be henceforward double battalion regiments, and in the 
double battalion regiment of the future there are to be 4 
lieutenant-colonels instead of 2, and 8 majors instead of 4 ; 
while, on the other hand, the 20 captains of the present 
system are to be.cut down to 12 and the 34 subalterns to 
30. The effect of this will be that the regiment will have six 
oflicers less than at present, and the pay of the six officers 
saved will be transferred to the maintenance of more 


retrieved, bere is no complete force ready to be despatched. | officers of a higher grade. Whether the regiment as a 
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whole will benefit by the change is not entirely clear, but 
there can be no doubt that it is very much to the advan- 
tage of the captains. Instead of 216, no lessthan 516 officers 
out of 1,000 may now hope to reach the rank of major, 
-and even those who do not attain this rank in the ordinary 
course of promotion will be allowed to go on a list of un- 
attached majors, and to hope during an allotted time that 
an opportunity of acting as majors may be offered them. 
If no such opportunity offers, they must leave the army at 
the age of forty-three, with their 20ol. a year as at present, 
but they will leave with the honorary rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. Even at the worst, therefore, disappointed captains 
will have the consolation of a well-sounding title, and a 
similar consolation has been devised to soothe the aggrieved 
minds of Militia and Volunteer officers. They are to 
furnish 4 pry to the Quzen, they are to have 
25 ribands of the Bath thrown open to them, and, after a 
certain length of service, they are to be allowed to retain 
their rank and wear their uniform. Colonel WALRoND, on 
behalf of the Volunteers, assured Mr. Cuitpers that the 
concession thus made to the Force would be most highly 
appreciated by it. 

The third object, that of having an army ready for the 
contingencies of minor wars, is one that, as Mr. CHILDERS 
assured the House, has lately been much weighing on his 
mind, as indeed it has on the minds of many who do not 
hold so responsible a position. Mr. CHILDERs proposes to in- 
crease the army by nearly 3,000 men, and to have always 
ready for service twelve regiments at home and six in the 
Mediterranean, the former being, with their depdts, each 
1,100 strong, and the latter each 1,000 strong. There would 
thus be in round numbers nearly twenty thousand troops 
of the line ready for immediate service, and there would 
also be three battalions of the Guards, six regiments of 
cavalry, and seventeen batteries of horse and field artil- 
lery. This is no doubt a most respectable force of its 
kind, and it will be a bright day for England when it 
' exists anywhere but on paper. Reliefs for India are to be 
managed on a new plan. A battalion stationed there will 
remain no less than sixteen years, but both officers and 
_ men will be changed at the end of eight years, and this 
change will be made principally in the interest of India, 
which will thus escape a considerable portion of the heavy 
charges imposed by the present system of reliefs. Localiza- 
tion, instead of being abandoned, is to be intensified. Two 
battalions of the line and two battalions of Militia are to 
be furmed into territorial regiments wearing the same 
aniform, with only a very slight distinction to mark the 
Militia from the line. Someintricate arrangements have been 
dlevised for the Highland regiments, so that they shall be 
grouped in pairs and have plaids and trews so. appropriate as 
not to wound their susceptibilities. Lastly, very considerable 
things are to be done for the non-commissioned officers. 
‘They are to have an assured military career of twenty-one 
years ending with a pension. . During the last nine of these 
years they are to have increased pay, and after fifteen or 
sixteen years’ service sergeants may be transferred to the 
permanent staff of their Militia battalions. It may be hoped, 
therefore, that intelligent and well-conducted privates will 
regard the calling of a non-commissioned officer as one to 
which it will be worth their while to aspire, to which they 
may profitably and honourably devote their lives, and 
which will give them an opportunity of rendering a real 
service to their country by imparting coherence and 
efficiency to the domestic portion of the territorial regi- 
ments. 


THE GREEK CONTROVERSY. 


HE latest Blue-book adds little to the history of the 
Greek controversy ; but it perhaps brings into stronger 
light the practical divergence of English and I'rench 
policy. Lord GranviL_s almost strains the forms of diplo- 
matic politeness when he remarks, not without justice, 
that M. Bartaétemy uses arguments against 
the Greek claims in which he had been anticipated by the 
Turks, M. Sr.-Hiaire to a certain extent admits the 
charge when he replies that his reasons were good, whether 
or not the Turks might have already relied on the same 
considerations. The English Government hesitated to 
concur in the abortive project of arbitration ; and at last 
the Minister at Athens was instructed to abstain from any 
argument which would imply an intention of recediag 


from the decision of the Berlin Conference. He was, 
nevertheless, desired not to communicate the resolution to 
the Greek Government. It is possible that Mr. Coumouy- 
pouros may have been astute enough to observe the 
reticence of the English Minister, especially as it contrasted 
with the more unqualified language of his French col- 
league. Prince Bismarck on more than one occasion ex- 
prvene a general concurrence in the’ opinions of the 

nglish Government, though he consistently declined to 
take any course which might result in active interference, 
Baron Hayrmertr, though he was ready to join in the 
French scheme of arbitration, was still more reluctant 
than the German Government to run any risk of war. 
It is possible that almost all the Cabinets may have fore. 
seen the failure of the arbitration scheme. As their con- 
sent was dependent on applications to be made by both 
the Greek and Turkish Governments, it was not difficult 
to understand that the French proposal would lead to no 
practical result. The English Government is not to be 
blamed for stipulating that, after the experiment had been 
tried and had fuiled, it should cause no incidental change 
of policy. The same reserve has in substance been main- 
tained in the negotiations at Constantinople. There is not, 
perhaps, mach practical importance in a verbal asser. 
tion of the continuing validity of the Berlin decree; 
but there is always a presumption in favour of withhold- 
ing diplomatic concessions until they can be made for 
sufficient consideration. It is barely possible that the 
Turks may consent to a larger surrender of territory, 
because they have been warned that, if their offers are not 
sufficiently liberal, the title of Greece to Janina and 
Metzovo will be recognized by England. 


The study of the despatches produces a curious impres- 
sion of the unavoidable or self-imposed helplessness of 
Powers which might be deemed irresistible. All Europe 
wishes, or professes to wish, that Turkey and Greece should 
remain at peace, and yet the Governments are disturbed 
by well-founded apprehensions that war is imminent. The 
obvious reason of their inability to command obedi- 
ence is the determination of the majority of Powers to 
abstain from the employment of force. For some years 
Mr. Gapstone has in many eloquent speeches affirmed 
that the obstinacy of Turkey could be easily overcome by 
the European concert which his political opponents were 
supposed either to have prevented or not to have invoked. 
When he succeeded to the direction of affairs, he seemed 
by assembling the unanimous Conference of Berlin to have 
proved the justice of his favourite doctrine. France at 
that time agreed with the policy of England, and the 
other Governments were willing that the Western Powers 
should settle the dispute by influence or by force. Ger- 
many and Austria were with difficulty induced to join in 
the naval demonstration, and they obstinately refused to go 
farther. .Mr. Guapstone had not overrated the collective 
force of Europe, but he had not appreciated the diffi- 
culty of setting it in motion. He now finds that the 
concert has resolved itself into neutrality, only dis- 
turbed by diplomatic representations. There is no 
reason to fear that his Government will engage in the 
unjustifiable enterprise of war with Turkey. The policy 
of Russia is imperfectly understood ; but the other Conti- 
nental Powers are agreed in their desire to confine the 
impending war within the narrowest limits. To effect their 
object, they have nothing to do but to keep the peace 
themselves and to urge on minor or dependent States the 
adoption of the same policy; yet M. Sr.-Hiname is never 
tired of pathetically remonstrating against a possible con- 
vulsion which may profoundly modify the condition of 
Europe. It would be rash to say that his apprehensions 
are wholly unfounded; but there is a certain absurdity in the 
assumption that States animated by friendly feelings to 
another are at the mercy of events which might produce a 
general war. M. Sr.-Hitarre’s fears were first communi 
cated to the Greek Government, which would welcome 4 
general commotion. The Great Powers are not likely to 
quarrel, except of deliberate purpose and for important 
objects. France, Germany, and Austria are bent on main- 
taining peace; and there is no reason to believe that 
Russia has any present intention of prosecuting schemes 
of aggrandizement. Italy has little interest in the Hastern 
question; and the English Government will assuredly not 
engage in war. 

The language of the Greeks has not become less wat- 
like, except that they have promised to await the issue 
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of the negotiations at Constantinople; but Sir Cuaries 
Dts lately stated in the House of Commons that they 
have not called out their last reserve. In default of 
local knowledge, it is impossible to judge whether the 
postponement of the measure implies incomplete pre- 

ration for war. The; Chamber has lately approved 
a Bill for admitting foreign officers into the Greek 
service; but it is not known whether the Enropean 
Goyernments will allow their subjects to accept the 
offer. It would perhaps have been judicions to take 
the step at an earlier period. In the Greek army 
there can scarcely be an officer of high or low rank who 
has seen actual service. In consequence of remonstrance 
from the Turkish Minister at Athens, the Greek Govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation against brigandage or 
irregular fighting on the Northern frontier. If war breaks 
out, the invading army will probably be joined by a part of 
the population. Any hopes which may have been founded 
on the supposed disaffection of the Albanians to the SuTan 
have been already dissipated, Some kind of understanding 
has been established with the League, which is now likely 
to join in the defence of North-Western Epirus against the 
Greeks. There will be a certain awkwardness in prose- 
cuting a war of liberation against the inhabitants of a part 
of the territory to be annexed. Even if the regular Turkish 
troops were withdrawn, it is doubtful whether a Greek 
army could occupy Janina if the Albanians desire to 
defend it. It would be better for the Greeks to acquire 
without war a considerable accession of territory, aud to 
wait for probable occasions of further aggrandizement. 
All the Powers, including France, profess general good- 
will to the Greek cause; and some of themare sincere. A 
general disruption of the residue of the Turkish Empire in 
Europe would probably be disadvantageous to the Greek 
cause. 

While some readers examine the published despatches 
for the purpose of calculating the chances of war and 
peace, many politicians are rather anxious to find evi- 
dence in support of their preconceived opinions of the 


- sound or erroneous policy of the Government. If war 


is, as some of Mr. Giapsronz’s followers think, the greatest 
of evils, his Government cannot be acquitted on the 
charge of having brought Greece and Turkey to the verge 
ofarupture. The violent language which had been used 
in Opposition had some influence in deterring the Govern- 
ment from continuing the policy which had been the object 
of incessant vituperation. If the late Ministers had re- 
mained in office, there would have been ro question of a 
Greek invasion of Thessaly; and it is possible that their 
successors might have adjourned immediate action if they 
had not been misled by the capricious policy of France. 
Mr. GrapsTonE had created difficulties for himself by his 
attacks upon Austria, which, as he ought to have known, 
was intimately allied with Germany. It is not surprising 
that he was encouraged to agitate the question of the 
Greek claims by the acquiescence of all the Powers in the 
Conference of Berlin and in the naval’ demonstration. 
Having, at last, gratified his fanciful enthusiasm for 
Montenegro, he hoped to achieve a similar triumph in the 
interest of Greece. The decision of the Conference, and 
the subsequent action of the Powers in the Adriatic, 
natarally caused the Greeks to arm. The English Govern- 
ment, which may have been rash in stimulating their ambi- 
tion, perhaps deserves credit forits constancy to their canse; 
but statesmen are bound to succeed, as well as to be benevo- 
lent and generous. If a considerable territory inhabited 
by Greek Christians is liberated without inordinate sacri- 
fices from the Turkish yoke, the English Government will 
have no reason to regret its hazardous diplomacy. The 
alternative result of a long and bloody war, and perhaps 
of a defeat of the Greek enterprise, will involve a heavy 
responsibility. It is not necessary to consider the re- 
pe contingency of a war in which England might be a 
party, 


A SCHOOL BOARD FREAK. 


Baap strongest advocates of the compulsory clauses 
of the Education Act must have been moved to 
& momentary repentance by the appearance presented 
by the London School Board in the Wandsworth 
Police-court last Tuesday. It was obvious from the 
first that the application of the power of forcing 
parents to send their children to an elementary school 


would be a matter of considerable delicacy. It was neces- 
sary thatthe School Board should possess the power, in- 
asmuch as, without it, a large class of parents would con- 
tinue to sacrifice the children’s interest to their own ; but 


‘as such an exercise of authority was likely to irritate those 


who had to submit to it, very great care was plainly re- 
quired not to give the enemies of the Board any occasion 
to charge it with harshness. Nor was it only for the 
Board’s own sake that this forbearance was required. 
To interfere between parents and children may some- 
times be an inevitable, but it is always a very de- 
licate, operation. There is no point upon which people 
are more sensitive, and none on which they have a clearer 
right to be protected against, than needless intrusion. 
The proceedings at Wandsworth do not merely reflect 
discredit on the discretion of the London School Board. 
Perhaps, as the object of their zeal has been a solicitor, and 
is now classical reader in a great printing office, the mass 
of the people who are summoned from time to time 
to appear before Mr. Pacer may be rather pleased than 
otherwise to find that “ gentlefolk ” come off no better than 
they do themselves. Even from this point of view, how-. 
ever, there is something to be said by way of caution. It 
will not answer for the School Board in the long run to 
have its cases dismissed with costs. If any considerable 
number of parents find that the School Board Suaper- 
intendent is sharply censured by the police magistrate, and 
is told that the Board ought never to have dreamed of insti- 
tuting proceedings on the evidence before it, the deference 
paid by the'poor to the Visitors’ warnings will be very much 
lessened. ‘To hold out against his remonstrance will come 
to be regarded not as the certain prelude to the infliction 
of a fine, but simply as the first move in a game which two 
can play at. The larger the number of parents summoned 
before a police magistrate, the more indisposed he will 
ordinarily be to convict any large proportion of them. 

Vague fears of unpleasant consequences to arise from keep- 

ing children at home are by far the most efficacious means 

of getting them to school, and, as evidence to the tender- 
heartedness of the police magistrate multiplies, this fear 
loses its influence. 


In the present case, however, the Board was not merely 
careless of its own interest, and, by consequence, of the 
interest of the ratepayers. Had its error ended here, it 
would have been sufficiently punished by the ridicule 
which the proceedings cast on the action of its 
visitors. But, in the process of making itself absurd, 
it went out of its way to annoy a man with whom, 
properly speaking, it was not atall concerned. The Visitor 
of a certain street in Wandsworth had observed, it seems, 
that when the children whom he could trace to the 
several houses had been seen off to school, there was 
one family left behind which apparently needed no edau- 
cation. ‘This was so shocking an exception that he felt 
compelled to make an immediate investigation into the 
reason of it. Apparently, however, he approached the 
inquiry with a preconceived determination that it should 
have bat one result. In that particular street—a strect 
from which thirty-five children daily went forth to the 
nearest Board school—no plea could be held sufficient 
to justify the keeping of a child at home. When the 
mystery of iniquity had been sounded to its depths, it 
turned out that this misguided householder had presumed 
to think that his wife was competent to teach her 
own children. Whether the Visitor is of opinion that 
no limit should be placed. to the interference of ° 
the School Board does not appear. Possibly, if left to 
himself, he would like to drag every child in London to a 
Board school. In practice, however, he no doubt recog- 
nizes that there is a point beyond which he must not go; 
but he was not of opinion that a mere solicitor—though 
he might also be a good classical scholar—could make 
good his claim to exemption. Had the father turned out 
to be the President of the Incorporated Law Society or a 
Professor at one of the Universities, the Visitor would 
probably have retired from the chase, but no lesser eminence 
than this could content him. What makes the whole case 
more extraovdinary is that the defendant told the magistrate 
that he had offered to submit his child to be examined on 
behalf of the School Board, but that he had received for 
answer an intimation that he must send her to school. 
The School Board was resolved to rush upon its fate. 
To Casar, in the person of Mr. Pacer, it appealed, 
and to Ca#sarR *% accordingly went. It is to be 
hoped that the result of its appeal will suggest to it 
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some elementary considerations of prudence which may 
serve to keep it out of harm’s way another time. The 
intention of Parliament in passing the Education Act was 
not to give School Boards a summary power of searching 
for children in private houses, whether there is or 1s 
not any decent reason for supposing that they are being 
allowed to go untaught. The Legislature meant to remedy 
a patent and flagrant evil. Some millions of children were 

rowing up in a state of ignorance which was certain to 

amper them in earning a livelihood, and consequently 
not unlikely to lead them into crime. If the streets of 
London are at all a fair test ofthe success with which the 
Act bas been worked, there is still considerable room for 
the exercise of the School Board’s energies without its 
being necessary to touch a single child whose inability. to 
read and write may-not be proved by the application of 
the simplest test. Why it should please this well-mean- 
ing but wrong-headed body to wander into fields where 
success must at best be so doubtful as the one they have 
been working at Wandsworth is really past explanation. 
We say the field into which it has pleased the School 
Board to wander, because it is not merely in the selection 
of the particular case that the error lies. The street which 
this energetic Visitor chose for the scene of his labours is 
described as being made up of houses letting at average 
rents of 12s. 6d.a week. Whether the rent is put at so 
much a week by way of opprobrium is not quite clear ; but, 
at all events, 12s. 6d. a week is more than 3ol.a year. Now, 
the ability and willingness to pay a rental of this amount 
is ynetty good evidence that those who pay it do not as a 
rule belung to the class for which educational compulsion 
is required. It is safe to say that the occupants of houses 
of this value are rather clerks than working-men, and that 
their notions of bringing up their children will commonly 
point to making them what they are themselves. Conse- 
quently, the commonest considerations of self-interest 
yon | be trusted todo the work of the School Board Visitor, 
an 


to do it far more efficiently than any such official can: 


hope todo. A man who has to find 12s. 6d. a week for 
rent does not look forward to putting his children into em- 
ployments in which it will be a matter of no importance 
whether they can read and write. For such occupations 
as he hopes to obtain for them the knowledge which they 
would obtain at a Board school is absolutely indispensable. 
4 parent is subject toa form of indirect compulsion which 
fs the more effectual because it is entirely self-acting. The 
unskilled labourer is under no such pressure, because the 
work to which he would send his child, if he were allowed 
to do so, needs no preliminary schooling whatever. But 
the work to which the clerk intends to send hig child 
needs, at all events, an entire mastery of the rudimentary 
arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic. If the School 
Board Visitor had been properly instructed by his supe- 
riors, he';would certainly have understood this as soon as 
he heard the rental of the houses. If he had had any real 
instinct for his work, he would probably have known it as 
soon as he saw the character of the street. As it is, 
neither he nor the School Board seems to have had any 
just idea of their functions; and we can only regret that 
the School Board should not have had to pay more dearly 
for its blunder. Had the costs been heavier, the motive 
for amendment might have been stronger. 


THE GERMAN MARRIAGE. 


pu marriage of the heir of the Prussian and German 
Crowns has been marked with every sign of general 
respect and popular sympathy. The bridegroom, Prince 
Wit.uy, has had to the full all the benefits of education 
which it is the custom of the Royal House of Prussia to 
secure to the future sovereigns of the country. He has 
learnt his trade as an artisan, he has done duty with the 
Guards, he has studied political economy and criminal law 
in a University. Further, he has had the best of all edu- 
tations, the home education of a son whose father is a 
great military leader and whose mother is one of the most 
accomplished and high-minded women of auy rank in 
Karope. The bride is the daughter of that unfortunate 
Duke of AuGusteNnBERG whose political fate was settled in 
an hour in a billiard-room. Prince Bismarck was not by 
any means sure but that he would raise the Duxe to the 
proud position of lord of Schleswig-Holstein. The courtly 
jarists of Germany had been instructed to prove that he had 
an unimpeachable title to the dignity. But when the Prince, 


in his casual chatty way,entered on the subject of his pre. 
tensions with the Duke, he found that the plan would not 
answer. He intimated that, although the Duke might have 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia must have Kiel, and instead 
of replying with grateful humility that this was a matter 
of course, the Duxe began to calculate how many square 
miles of water the harbour of Kiel contained. There wag 
an air of haggling about this which the Privce disliked, 
and before they left the room the Privce informed the 
Duke that his claim was a chicken which Prussia had 
hatched, and the neck of which Prussia was perfectly able 
to wring. Its neck was wrung immediately, and the jurists 
at once showed that, in some mysterious way, the King of 
Prussta had the clearest of all titles to the duchies. The 
Duxe’s chance was gone, and he retired to obscurity and 
poverty. Now, at last, his family has its stroke of good 
luck, and his daughter is raised to a dignity far higher 
than any to which he himself ever aspired. The bride 
has probably gained by having had to live a life of 
enforced simplicity and retirement, and the German 
people like her all the better because she has been lifted 
from low to high estate, and because they think that 
little bat personal affection could have guided the 
Prince in his choice. In point of lineage, however, 
she is all that could be wished, and if her husband is 
the Queen’s grandson, she herself is the granddaughter 
of the Quren’s half-sister. Everything was done to 
give solemnity to the marriage, and to show how much 
it pleased the Royal Family and the people. Prince 
Bismarck could not be induced to leave his home on the 
occasion, but he never goes out now unless he appears in 
some very special emergency to abuse his former or pre- 
sent colleagues. But Count Moire was present, as he is 
quite unaffected, and always appears when it is expected 
he should do so. Berlin, or at any rate the well-dressed 
portion of Berlin, is intensely loyal, and entered into the 
festivities with an ardour which the bitterest weather 
could not cool. Lastly, when the young Prince had to 
speak, he spoke with much good sense and propriety, and 
expressed a modest hope that he might be found to walk 
in the strict path of duty which it is the’ tradition of his 
house to follow. . 
From the days when the Electorate was raised to the 
rank of a kingdom the Royal Family of Prussia has always 
treated the work of being a king as a very serious piece of 
business. It has pronounced that the first duty of a king 
is to fight, to learn the trade of war, and to know by 
rough practical experience the duties of a soldier. His 
second duty is to know the secrets of economical adminis- 
tration, to take care of land and money, and to be a decent 
man of business. The world is looked on in Prussia as a 
hard place in which even a king, to hold his own, must 
know how to push and save. Partly from the exhibition 
of these qualities,and partly from the lingering tradi- 
tions of a patriarchal society, the Royal Family of 
Prussia has always been extremely popular. In the 
course of time, and from a variety of causes, of which 
the example of Prussia was not the least powerful, 
the Prussian conception of royalty and its relation 
to the people has become almost universal throughout 
Europe. In these days sovereigns are, with very few 
exceptions, carefally trained, hard-working, and really 
liked and respected. It is astonishing, considering how 
few sovereigns there are and how completely their posi- 
tion is dependent on their birth, that there should be at 
the present time so many sovereigns who are in one way 
or another especially eminent. ‘lhe QurxEn, the German 
Emperor, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Iraty 
are all remarkable instances of rulers who are proficients 
in the difficult art of ruling exactly as those whom they 
rule wish them to rule. The King of the Betorays is 
one of the best educated men of his day, and asa 
scientific geographer has a reputation with which profes- 
sional experts might be content. The King of PortuGat 
challenges criticism or commands admiration by trans- 
lating one play of Suaksreare after another into Portu- 
guese. The King of Swepen ventures on original compo- 
sition, and has just published Flowers from his Journal. 
The Czar, whatever may be his shortcomings, has at 
least tried great experiments for the good of his people. 
Even the young King of Sparx, whose domestic educa- 
tional advantages were not very great, has shown a firm- 
ness, passing almost into audacity, at what he considered 
to be a critical moment in his short reign. This invention 
of hard-working royalty is quite modern, and is one of the 
best of modern inventions. It cannot fail to haye a power- 
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fal effect on the political history of Europe. Democracy 
jsat once checked and represented by the Sovereign when a 
king works in his sphere very much as the humblest labourer 
works in his. Whatever envy, too, royalty might excite 
must be in some degree abated by the discovery that the 
life of a king grows more and more every day to be a life, 
not of pleasure, but of toil. Unfortunately, it has lately 
been shown to be a life of constant exposure to the attacks 
of assassins; but attempts at assassination have at least 
the salutary effect, not only of awakening popplar enthu- 
siasm for the intended victims, but of giving occasion to 
admire the consistency with which royalty takes the 
chance of personal danger as part of its day’s work, and, 
therefore, not deserving of any special consideration. 

The continued existence in the Prussian royal line of 
the high qualities which have endeared it to the Prussian 
people may serve to support the sinking courage of those 
Germans who witness with dismay the latest eccentri- 
cities of Prince Bismanck. If the Prince is one main- 
stay of the new German Empire, the character of the 
‘Imperial House is another, and the day must come 
when the Prince will be no more, and the House will 
live on. Prince Bismarck has lately declared that he will 
never again talk of resigning, but will continue to hold 
office until the day of his death, and that he will do this 
to spite his enemies. He is indispensable, and he knows 
and says it. The Emperor cannot do without him, and 
Germany cannot do without him. What he orders to be 
done, whether it is bad or good, foolish or wise, is done, 
and must be done. But he no longer thinks it necessary 
to maintain even the decencies of behaviour which befit 
his high position. He has always been blunt and harsh, 
bat now he has grown tyrannically insolent. ‘To be his 
colleague is to lead the life of a dog, and even worse, for 
the most miserable dog expects not to be beaten when he 
does what he is bid to do. Count EvuLenserc has just 
been forced to resign the office of Prussian Minister of the 
- Interior by an act of the Prixce which no man with the 
least glimmering of self-respect could fail to resent. As 
Minister the Counr had approved a provision ina very un- 
important Bill of which Prince Bismarck disapproved. The 
Paice did not communicate with his colleague in any way, 
nor did he take the trouble to come himself to the Upper 
Chamber in which the Bill was being discussed. He 
merely sent a very minor official, who got up and read a 
written statement, in which the Price instructed the House 
that the Minister of the Inrericr was quite wrong, and 
that the provision in the Bill was a mistake. Count 
EvLensere resigned at once, and then the Prince, by way 
of making things comfortable, attended, threw over his 
wretched dog of a minor official, who, he said, ought to 
have had the sense not to read, but to learn by heart and 
speak the statement entrusted to him, and finally voted for 
the, provision he had denounced. This incident came 
directly after a violent scene in which Prince Bismarcx 
attacked his former’ Minister of Finance, Herr CAmpHavsen. 
The offence of this old colleague consisted in hés having 
managed Prussian finance with great success for six years, 
and disapproving of the financial policy adopted since 
he left office, which, however much Prince Bismarck 
may glorify it, has unquestionably landed the country 
in something entirely unknown in Prussia, an annual 
deficit. Nothing of this kind shakes Prince Bismarck’s 
pees, for apparently nothing can shake it. But 

rince BismaRck is every day making it more and more 
impossible that he should Mass any successor, and pre- 
paring the way for a violent reaction against his 
measures when he is gone. There would be a very serious 
danger that this reaction would be fatal to the Empire 
were it not that, besides Prince Bismarck, there is the Royal 
Family of Prussia to keep the Empire standing ; and, if the 
Crown Prince and Princess have handed on the best tra-, 
ditions of their family to a worthy son, they have done 
very mach to perpetuate the Empire which was won by 
the present Emperor and by Prince 


THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL AT FULHAM. 


i ore managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
have, as some of our readers probably know, a quarrel 
of long standing with the inhabitants of Hampstead. The 
managers claim, under an Act of Parliament, to havea 
right to distribute the small-pox patients of London where 
and how they think fit, and the plan they have adopted is 


to bring them together in three or four large hospitals 

laced like detached forts in the suburban parishes. The 
inhabitants of Hampstead fall back on their rights at 
common law, and maintain that, in the absence of express 
words to the contrary, the Act of Parliament must not be 
taken to over-ride the ordinary principle of law—that if 
the community injures a man for the public convenience, 
it must give him compensation. It seems to be conceded 
tbat, if this contention can be established, the system of 
large hospitals must break down. The collection of a 
large number of small-pox patients into one place tends to 
depreciate property, if not to communicate the disease, 
and the claims for compensation arising out of this state of 
things would be so numerous and so uncertain, that the 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board would be con- 
tinually inhot water. As yetthe managers have been worsted 
in the conflict, and this defeat has generated a large amount 
of wounded feeling. Now was the time for the ratepayers 
of London generally to come forward to pour oil and wine 
into these lacerated hearts. One parish after another 
should have come forward and begged the managers to 
place a small-pox hospital of the largest proportions 
their fands would allow them to build within the psrish 
boundary. The managers would then have felt that all 
their children were not thankless, and that ignorance and 
selfishness were vices peculiar to Hampstead. Instead of 
this, the districts in which the managers have placed or 
proposed to place hospitals have with one consent begun 
to make excuse. The inhabitants of Kensington and 
Chelsea in particular have shown a painful indifference to 
the real issue. They’ have treated the matter as though it 
had to be decided with exclusive reference to the cure of the 
patients, the prevention of disease, and the relative obli- 
gations of London and its component parts. The sensi- 
bilities of the Metropolitan Asylums Board have gone for 
nothing with them. It is all in vain that the managers 
have dragged through the West End the pageant of their 
bleeding hearts. Kensington and Cielsea have remained 
entirely unmoved. ‘They have gone on holding meetings, 
collecting subscriptions, and threatening legal proceedings, 
just as if the Mctropolitan Asylams Board were not eom- 
posed of flesh and blood. 


Stated with that brutal plainness with which the con- 
troversy has been conducted on the side of the districts 
which dislike having a gigantic small-pox hospital set up 
in their midst, the case of Kensington and Chelsea comes 
to this. It is admitted that small-pox patients cannot in 
many cases be safely leftin their own homes. Self-interest, 
if no more generous feeling, suggests that constant care is 
necessary to prevent the spread of the disease, and that this 
constant care is not to be had, except where there are careful 
nursing and proper appliances for disinfection: Amo 
the poor these are unattainable advantages, and therefore 
among the poor there is no alternative but to get the 
patient as soon as possible into a hospital. Any danger 
that may arise from moving him will be less than the 
certain risk of leaving him at home. Common sense, how- 
ever, would seem to suggest that the danger that may 
arise from moving him will increase in proportion to the 
distance he has to be carried. Moreover, the further he 
goes from his own home the less sense of neighbourhood 
there will be between him and those who live in the dis- 
trict to which he is taken. Ifa small-pox patient has to 
be carried from his house in one part of a parish to a hes- 
pital in another’ part, no one bas any ground for complaint. 
‘The parish is a unit in itself, entrasted with the manage- 
ment of its own affairs, and competent to determine which is 
the best site for a small-pox hospital. But, if a small-pox 
patient has to be carried from his house in one parish to 
a hospital in a parish some miles distant, the case is alto- 
gether different. The parish in which the hospital stands 
acknowledges no tie of neighbourhood with the parish 
from which the patient is brought. It sees in the importa- 
tion of small-pox cases a source of infection unaccompanied 
by any compensating gain. On the parish hospital system 
the district which sutfers by one part of the process is 
also the district which profits by the other part. If poor 
patients were left to battle with small-pox in their own 
houses they would do more mischief to their own neigh- 
bourhood than they can do by being moved to a hospital. 
On the aggregate hospital system the district which 
suffers by the presence ot the patient in the hospital does 
not, in the majority of cases, gain by his removal from 
his own house. As regards imported patients, there is 
nothing to set against the danger of which the hospital is 
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the centre. The parish which profits by the careful 
nursing that the patient receives is not the parish in 
which the hospital stands, but a parish perhaps five miles 
distant. Even the parishes which lie betwoen the 
patient’s house and the hospital may suffer by his journey 
across them; and here, also, the transaction is alto- 
ether one-sided. If the patient had been attended to in 
his own district, there need have been no distribution of 
infection along the road to a distant hospital. The parish 
in which the disease had its origin gets rid of him alto. 
gether, and parishes which have no connexion with it have 
to bear all the risk and annoyance. In point of fact, the 
aggregate hospital system is a premium upon carelessness 
in all parishes except those in which a hospital is actually 
placed. The moment small-pox breaks out they are able 
to cart it across the frontier, and thus one of the main in- 
ducements to take proper precautions against its appear- 
ance is entirely removed. 
The districts which border upon the small-pox hospital 
which the Metvopolitan Asylums Board have set up at 
Falham are resolved not to submit to this inconvenience 
without seeing what they can do in the way of resistance. 
If the Hampstead case is finally decided against the 
managers, the aggregate hospital system may be taken as 
doomed. It will then be in the power of any district to 
rid itself of the ‘burden by an appeal to the Courts, and 
where success is assured the means of undertaking this 
appeal will certainly not be wanting. If, on the other 
hand, the Hampstead case goes in favour of the managers, 
nothing further can be done in the way of resistance, un- 
less Parliament can be induced to undo its own work. 
It is difficult to believe that, when the facts of the situation 
are laid before it, it will refuse to take this course. When 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board were empowered to set 
‘up a few large hospitals in the suburbs for the reception 
of small-pox patients from all parts of London, it was 
supposed that any dislike that might be felt to the 
neighbourhood of a small-pox hospital was merely senti- 
mental. Unless a great number of witnesses have borne 
very inaccurate testimony, the dislike in question has a 
very much better foundation than this. It is not merely 
the number of ambulances or of funerals that offends those 
who live near the hospital, but the fact—which it is ap- 
parently beyond the power of the managers to dispute— 
that there are more small-pox cases in the houses near the 
hospital than there are anywhere else. A large hospital 


‘seems for some unknown reason to be in proportion to the 
-number of its inmates more a centre of infection than a 


small hospital. Even ifthe objection were a purely senti- 
mental one, it might have serious practical consequences. 
Health is to some extent, the value of property is to a very 
large extent, a matter of sentiment. Those who live in 
constant dread of catching small-pox are less likely to lead 
healthy lives than those who are free from any such ap- 
prehension. Those who want to sell their houses are cer- 
tain to find the price injuriously affected by the fact 
that ambulances are constantly taking patients past the 
‘door, or that a funeral is seldom long absent from the 
area of vision. When these annoyances have to be endured 
‘for the sake of neighbours no nearer than the managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, even the most chari- 
tably disposed person may hesitate as to what it behoves 
him to do. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND THE CHURCH. 
English public are indebted to Cardinal Manntna 


for a very clear statement of the present position of 


the controversy which is going on in France with regard 
to the exemption of ecclesiastics from military service. 
_ At the end of last year a Bill abclishing this exemption 
-was introduced into the Chamber by a private deputy. 
The Government have since brought forward another Bill, 
making military service compulsory upon all ecclesiastics, 
but limiting the obligation, in the case of those pledging 
themselves to become parish priests, to a service of one 
year in a hospital or ambulance. The Committee to which 
. the Government measure has been referred has accepted 
the limitation of service to one year, but proposes that+this 
9 shall be passed in the ranks, and not in a hospital. 
The first inquiry that suggests itself is, why it was thought 
mecessary to move in the matter at all. It cannot be 
pretended that France is so short of soldiers that she 


Gh 


cannot afford to let. even the ministers of religion 
go about their business unmolested. The only explana- 
tion is that the Radicals saw in the abolition of the 
exemption a safe means of annoying the clergy and injuring 
the Church. The majority of Frenchmen do not trouble 
themselves about ecclesiastical questions so long as the 
Church and the clergy retain their places in the social 
system of the country, and they are consequently very 
little concerned about the incidents of a priest’s training. 
Provided that he is forthcoming whenever he is wanted, 
they are perfectly content. If the French bishops are 
right in their view of the effect which this measure will 
have upon the supply of clergy, its ultimate result will be 
that a priest will no longer be forthcoming whenever he 
is wanted. The question, of course, is largely one of de- 
gree ; and, if the Bill should be passed in the form which 
the Government propose, it would be much less injurious 
in its action than if it were passed in the form first given 
to it, or even in that which it has received at the hands 
of the Committee. As regards the parochial clergy, 
the point of real moment is the nature of the inter. 
ruption to which it is proposed to subject their training. 
It is difficult for Englishmen to take in the full import- 
ance of this preparation because they are accustomed to 
a clergy on whom a very different moral and social 
standard is imposed. Long and severe training is supposed 
to be required for Roman Catholic priests. All the pro- 
posals which have been laid before the Chamber of Depn- 
ties interfere with this training in some degree. The 
original Bill would have made every seminarist serve in 
the ranks for five years; the Government Bill, as in- 
troduced amended by the Committee, reduces this service 
in the ranks, in the case of seminarists undertaking to 
become parish priests, to one year. The Government Bill, 
as originally drawn, transfers seminarists giving this 
pledge from the ranks to hospitals or ambulances. As re- 
gards the first of these three proposals, the French bishops 
are probably guilty of no exaggeration when they say 
that, if it became law, French parishes would by degrees 
be left without priests. Five years spent in a camp or 4 
barrack at a highly impressionable age wou!d, in the 
majority of cases, take away all desire to become a priest. 
Even a year thus spent might be sufficient to effect this 
change ; and the Church would thus have to depend for 
recruits upon the comparatively small number of men who 
do not conceive the wish to take orders till they have 
passed their first youth. If the time with the colours is 
epent in a hospital or an ambulance the case is different. 
Though the work to be done there is not ecclesiastical, it 
need not be altogether secular. Indeed, it would probably 
be found possible to reproduce to some extent the life of 
the seminary in the hospital without interfering with the 
primary duty of looking after the sick. It is on this very 
ground possibly that the Committee have insisted on the 
year’s being passed in the ranks. What is the use, 
they may argue, of striking a blow at the Church 
and at ‘the same moment taking measures to make it 
ineffectual? There can be no reason for extending the 
obligation of military service to ecclesiastics, except. that 
it will interfere with the supply of clergy; and if service 
in a hospital can be so ordered as not to have this result, 
the motive for making the change disappears. A reason- 
able Radical would argue that, as a large number of 
Frenchmen want priests, and as priests cannot be had 
unless young men preparing for orders are exempted from 
service in the army, the business of a French Government 
is to hold them exempt, if on no other ground, at least on 
the ground of public convenience. But then a French 
Radical would think himself disgraced if he could be 
reasonable on such a question as this. It touches religion, 
and where religion is concerned he is bound to have no 
fellowship with common sense. To be reasonable in 
dealing with the Church is to be a reactionary of the worst, 
because the most insidious, kind. A fight with Catholicism 
is its own reward. It is not necessary in order to justify 
it to show that something is to be gained by victory. 
Indeed, it is not necessary even to show that nothing will 
be lost by it. There is no risk that the typical French 
Radical is not ready to run if he can but injure the 
Church. When, as in the present case, the risk is 
remote and uncertain, the temptation to inflict the injary 
is the more irresistible. ) 


It is not, however, to the effect of this measure on the 
parochial clergy that Cardinal Manwrva’s letter has refer- 
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ence. He leaves it to the bishops of France to protest 
against the abolition of the exemption regarded from this 
point of view. But besides the parochial clergy there are 
the religious orders of all kinds, none of whom will be 
exempt, even under the mildest form of the proposed legis- 
lation, from service for five years in the ranks, or from 
becoming parish priests for at least ten years. The 
particular body in which Cardinal Manninc is interested 
is the great Missionary Society of France, the Séminaire 
des Missions Etrangéres at Paris. The members of this 
Society “‘ bind themselves by a solemn promise to live and 
“die as missionaries,” and during the last fifty years 
“964 missionaries have been sent out from that house 
“into the far East. Of these 31 have suffered martyr- 
“ dom, and 600 are stili labouring in Japan, Corea, Tibet, 
“ China, and the East Indies.” ‘he Bill now before the 
Chamber of Deputies would break up this Society. 
Its members would be compelled either to work for 
ten years as parochial clergy or to serve for five 
years as Soldiers. In the former case they would not 
enter on their work until they were thirty-four or thirty- 
five years of age, with habits of body and mind alike un- 
fitted for the hardships and dangers of a missionary life. 
“ The greater part of those who laid down their lives have 
“been put to death in those early years when by this law 
“they would be detained in the parishes of France.” In 
the alternative case, that of five years’ service in barracks 
and garrisons, the disposition to a missionary career cold 
only be preserved by a miracle. The natural and ordinary 
result of such an interruption would be to turn the thoughts 
of the Seminarists in quite another direction. it is need- 
less to say that the authors of the proposed legislation have 
no care for missionary enterprise as such. They are pro- 
bably of opinion that, as between one superstition and 
another, the superstition in which the members of the 
Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres find their converts is 
preferable to the superstition in which they leave them. 


’ They will not see in the figures enumerated by Cardinal 


ManninaG the yearly average of 10,000 adult baptisms, 
and the 700,000 native Christians now under missionary 
care, any reason whatever for modifying the Bill 
infavour of the Seminary in the Rue du Bac. Bat there is 
another light in which the question may be looked at, and 
though a French Radical of the purest water may obsti- 
nately close his eyes to this, it is just possible that the 
Government may not entire'y refuse to consider it. The 
French nation has not hitherto been negligent even of its 
ecclesiastical reputation abroad. The part it has played 
in the protection of the Latin Christians in the Hast 
is a conspicuous instance to the contrary. A French 
missionary is an excellent instrament for spreading the 
knowledge of his country as well as the knowledge of his 
religion. In this respect he is an unofficial emissary of 
his Government as well as an ‘official emissary of his 
Church. Throughout the distant regions in which the 
members of the Séminaire des Missions Etrangéres spend 
their lives, the name of France is largely known by means 
of their labours. It is quite true that Frenchmen have no 
material interest in the name of their country being 
published in the further East; but, if they are for this 
reason indifferent to it, they must be made of very different 
stuff to the Frenchmen who have gone before them. If 
the obligation of military service is extended to the in- 
mates of the Seminary in the Rue du Bac, the missions in 
the East may not languish, for the Seminary can be trans- 
ferred to the Channel Islands. But, if so, its members will 
go out, not as Frenchmen, but as exiles ; and they will be 
animated with all an exile’s indignation against the power 
which has banished him. It is hard to believe that the 
French Government will think the services of a handred 
or two additional soldiers worth securing at this price. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 


I & paper contributed to the Antiquary for March Mr, Noel 
Sainsbury touches on. an interesting episode of French and 
Colonial history, when be ptoposes to describe the “ First Settle- 
ment of French Protestants in America.” He tells us, how- 
ever, little of its antecedents or surroundings, and his readers 
might find it difficult to understand how such a_ scheme 
ame to be contemplated or why it so persistently failed. We 
told, truly enough so far, that the design owed its origin 
the exile of Soubise, Duke de Fontenoy, who finally took 
tefuge in Fingland after the ill success of his expedition, 


aided by English ships under the Duke of Buckingham, for 
the relief of La Rochelle. The English fleet had, indeed, not 
long before been engaged, in alliance with the Dutch, in aiding 
Louis XIII. against his disaffected Protestant subjects under the 
command of Soubise. Mr. Sainsbury, by the way, speaks as though 
the Dutch were fighting on the side of Soubise. But an estrange- 
ment had since grown up between the French and English court, 
tly on religious partly on political grounds, and thus Bucking- 
am was disposed to listen to the solicitations of Soubise, who was 
then lodged at Charlton House, to be near the Court at Greenwich, 
and spared no pains in exaggerating all the hostile acts of Riche- 
lieu. He succeeded in gaining English assistance for relieving the 
siege of Rochelle. The result proved disastrous to the fortunes of . 
Soubise himself and of his party, and many of his followers are 
said to kave gone over to the Spaniards, others to the West Indies, 
while some—to whom we shall return presently—sailed for 
America. Mr. Sainsbury tells us that there are still many 
noble families resident in America who are proud of claiming 
descent from the French Protestant settlers of nearly 250 
years ago, little of a success as the settlement eventually 
roved to be. But it is hardly possible to look back upon its 
ware and casual beginnings, dependent as it was for what little 
it did achieve exclusively on foreign sanctions and support, without 
asking oneself how it was that French Protestantism so entirely 
and conspicuously failed to make good its position at home. The 
question is of course too wide a one to be discussed in detail here, 
but Sir J. Stephen throws out some hints in his Lectures on the 
History of France which go far towards suggesting a general reply. 
The Protestants formed at one time half, or more than half the 
entire population, which makes their speedy and entire collapse the 
more remarkable; yet they somehow never identified themselves 
with the nation. aes a became in England an integral 
part of the social and political as well as of the religious life of 
the people, as did Catholicism in Spain. But the Puritan and 
Calvinistic type which, unhappily for its own interests, Protestant- 
ism had from the first assumed in France was thoroughly alien from 
the national character. For a brief moment the hymns of Marot 
and the preaching of Beza became “the mode in a country where 
that capricious power has ever erected the chief seat of her do- 
minion,” but ere long the national spirit reasserted itseH. A 
system which ignored ecclesiastical traditions and solemn ¢ere~ 
monial, which broke rudely with the past, and sought to 
bind on all consciences the iron spiritual yoke of the Christian 
Institutes of Calvin, had nothing in common with the pre- 
valent tone of French sentiment, and this again helps to account 
for what was in itself another fatal weakness of French 
"Protestantisin ; the Reformed Church almost from the first assumed 
the inappropriate office of a party inthe State, and too often of a 
hostile party, which arrayed against it the patriotism as well 
as the orthodoxy of the rest of the nation. And hence agaiv the 
Huguenots were yet more heavily weighted by what Sir J. 
Stephen calls “ the sanguinar habits they contracted during many 
ears of civil warfare,” which led them to persecute, when they 
bad the opportunity, to the full as ruthlessly as their rivals. 
We are inclined indeed to think that this persecuting temper 
was not wholly due to the bitterness engendered by years of civil 
conflicts, but had a close connexion with the peculiar spirit of 
their creed, which its founder had signally exemplified in the burn- 
ing of Servetus. At all events it certainly existed, and the spirit 
of intolerance is all the more likely to discredit a sect which has 
the will to persecute without the power. To this day Protestantism, 
by the confession of its leading men, has never been a success in 
France. The first attempt to transplant it to the new world, 
however well intended, did not prove much more fortunate. 

“ Their first settlement in America,” Mr. Sainsbury says, “ took 
place in connexion with an intended plantation of Carolina nearly 
thirty years before any actual settlement took place,” and forty 
years, we may add, before an English colony was established there 
under a grant of Charles II. in 1670. It was in fact entirely 
under English auspices that this French enterprise was undertaken. 
Neither then nor for a long time afterwards was colonization 
an idea at all encouraged in France. It was by foreign commerce 
that Venice and the Italian cities, as well as Amsterdam had 
thriven, and England since the sixteenth century had followed in 
their wake, while the wealth and power thus acquired had roused 
manufacturing industry at home. To tkis result the immigration 
of French Huguenots, which proved very prejudicial to their own 
country, had contributed. Colbert indeed perceived all this clearly 


enough, and proposed to compete with England and Holland in this 


aceful rivalry, but his voice was drowned in the din of war. 
Nothing could be more antipathetic to commercial or colonial en- 
terprise than the Government of Louis XIV., and to the last they 
ignored the advantages of colonial empire. . In the negotiation of 

e Treaty of Utrecht the King showed himself more anxious to 
gain a village in Flanders than a@ continent beyond the sea. 

eanwhile attempts had already been made in Elizabeth’s reign 
by Martin Frobisher, Sir Humphry Gilbert, and others to found 
an English colony in America, the conversion of the heathen being 
always prominently put forward as a main object of the under- 
taking, or, ag Sir Humphry expressed it, “‘the honour of God and 
compassion of poore intidels captived by the devil, it seeming pro- 
bable that God hath reserved these Gentiles to be pe ce to, 
Christian civility by the English nation.” Two vessels were after~ 
wards sent out by Sir W. Raleigh, and the a bestowed 
on the country they discovered the name of Virginia, But 
it was not till more twenty years later tha‘ a regular settle« 
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ment was effected there, when a new Company obtained in 
1606 a charter from James I. for the purpose. In 1624 
the Crown resumed its grant, and the settlement became 
a royal colony. About the same time the Baron de Saucé, who 
was a devoted follower and secretary of Soubise, and had come 
with him to England after the disastrous termination of the ex- 
ition to Rochelle, conceived the idea of finding a permanent 
ome for the French Protestant refugees in America. He was 
in the enjoyment of a pension of rool. a year from Charles I., but 
he petitioned to have this sum doubled in order the better to be 
able to help his fellow-sufferers and compatriots, and also applied 
in the following letter, addressed to Lord Dorchester, then Secretary 
of State, for “ letters of denization ” :— ‘ 
MonsEIGNEUR, 
Le désir que j’ay de servir Sa Majesté et me retirer en ce pais issy avec 
ma famille et tout ce que j'ay en France aussy pour faire habituer des 
franssois protestans en Virginie pour y planter des vignes, olives. faire des 


- soyes, et du sel me fait vous suplier tres humblement d’obtenir de Sa 


Majesté quil luy plaise m’honorer de letres de gentilhomme de sa chambre 
privée. Avec letres de Denison pour moy et mon fils. Et qu'il luy plaise 
donner ordre & Monseigneur l’Ambassadeur qui ira en France d’obtenir 
comme ayant l’honneur d’estre son domestique, literté et sureté pour moy 
avec la jouissance de mon bien afin que par ce moyen et soubs la faveur de 
sa Majesté je puisse issy faire transporter ma famille et mon bien pour 

servir sa Majesté et yous aussy mon seigneur. 

ANCE. 


His object, like that professed by the English colonists, was 
imarily a religious one, not however for the conversion of the 
eathen, but for the quiet maintenance of the Huguenot religion, 

which had been banished from I’rance. It was accordingly stipu- 

lated, as a sine gud non, that every Frenchman who wished to 
join the expedition, should furnish a certificate from his pastor 
that he belonged t» the Reformed Church, and “ that none 
shall be willingly admitted or entertained into this plantation 
which shall not be of the Protestant religion.” This provision, we 
may observe in passing, presents a striking contrast to the neigh- 
bouring settlement of Maryland, founded only two or three years 
later by about two hundred English Roman Catholic families, 
under the direction of Lord Baltimore, in which it was provided 
from the first that all who professed the Christian faith should be 
allowed the free exercise of their religion, an arrangement loyally 
maintained, as long as the Roman Catholic settlers retained their 
control of the colony, but no longer. The scheme proposed by 
De Sancé found favour with Charles I., and in 1630 articles were 
upon between the King’s Attorney-General and himself and 
instructions were drawn a bg settling a French plantation in Caro- 
lina, and for the voyage. But in spite of these formal arrangements, 


and of the provision of 1,000/. for the expenses of their transit, _ 


the settlers did not reach Carolina. The Mayflower took them to 
Virginia, but for the time they got no further. It was forty 
years later, as we have already intimated, that Charles IT. granted 
a charter to Lord Berkeley and others for the colonization of 
Carolina, and John Locke, who was then Secretary to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, was requested to frame a constitution for it. Thig constitu- 
tion, unlike that designed by the French settlers, established 
perfect religious equality among all sects, with the peculiar regu- 
lation that at the age of 17 every citizen should choose his 
religion and publicly enroll himself among its members, Whether 
any of the French settlers who had come over in the Mayflower 
to Virginia forty years before aud had been afterwards reinforced 
by a fresh batch sent out by De Sancé in the Zhomas, or rather 
any of their descendants, eventually found their way to Carolina 
does not appear. They seem at all events to have remained 
in Virginia and were thus the first French Protestants to settle in 
America. 
Mr. Sainsbury indulges in some, to say the least, rather 
gratuitous speculations on the “fruitful results” to which De 
Sancé’s scheme would have led, if it had been carried out to 
the end. The settlers, he observes, were men of high character 
who had fought under Soubise, and they would have had a rich 
and virgin soil to cultivate, but “ their wishes were frustrated, and 
the pottlonsiat of a fine colony in America delayed for more than a 
quarter of a century,” when Carolina was colonized not by French 
but English settlers. It is impossible of course to say what might 
have happened if things had turned out otherwise than they did, 
though we have heard of a sermon devoted to considering what 
would have happened if Abraham had ——- sacrificed Isaac, 
one point specially dwelt upon being what Sarah would have said 
when she heard ot it. But without presuming to dogmatize on 
hy pothetical contingencies, it is not so clear to us as to Mr. Sainsbury 
that the cause of civilization has been greatly the loger by the 
frustration of De Sancé’s original design for colonizing Carolina. 
The French had not, at that period, as was observed before, shown 
any peculiar aptitude for work of the kind, and though the 
Hugueuot refugees undoubtedly carried off with them some of the 
best life blood of the nation, it does not follow that the handful of 
settlers who went out in the Mayflower would have displayed all 
the energies and resources requisite for a confessedly difficult and 
unaccustomed enterprise: In one point at all events it may be 
feared that their administration would have been less commend- 
able than that eventually organized under the advice of Locke. 
We have seen what stringent measures were adopted to exclude 
any but Protestants from taking part in the settlement, and with 
such a commencement the colonists would have only too probably 
learnt to emulate the conduct of their Puritan co-réligionists 
the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, both towards heathen 
nations and European misbelievers. How the Pilgrim Fathers 


treated those “tawny pagans,” “ rabid wolves,” “ grim 
bloody salvages,” Indians, whom 
as “so many devile,” ther own admiring historian Mather hag 
told us with a jubilant candour which leaves nothing to be de. 
sired. Nor is he less explicit in describing their faithful deal- 
ing with “Quakers, Adamites, and other accursed sects,” who 
after some preliminary fining were first to have their ears cut 
off, then their tongues bored through, and if finally recalcitrant 
were put to death. Whole households were banished simply 
because their head was “ a dam-ned Quaker,” or because they had 

rivately celebrated the Service of the English Prayer-book, 

ow the French Calvinists did not at all fall short of their English 
coreligionists in narrowness and intolerance, and it is very probable 
therefore that Carolina may have thus been spared a repetition 
of the atrocities which disgraced New England till a peremptory 
order from Charles II. at length brought the reign of the saints to 
a close. Be that as it may, it is remarkable that the first design of 
founding a French colony, and the first actual landing of French 
settlers in America, should have owed its origin so entirely to 
religious controversies at home, and should only have become 
capable of realization under English patronage, and with the aid 
of English gold. 


IRELAND IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Ww: do not quite know whether it isa subject of congratula- 
tion or not that the interminable Irish question has been 
rather more lively of late than has for some weeks been the case, 
Under ordinary circumstances there could be no doubt about the 
matter; but the characteristics of Irish liveliness are unfortunately 
such as to make unmixed rejoicing over them impossible. The 
murder, or attempted murder, of Mr. Ilearne; the outrage on 
the house of Mr. Scott, at Crossmolina; the reappearance of 
bands of armed ruffians, who were doubtless under the im- 
pression that the English Radicals had prevailed, and that his 
gun and his pistol were not to be taken from the poor Irishman, are 
things net to be laughed at. We could wiliingly exchange such 
a period of bustle even for the terrible quiescence of two or 
three weeks ago, when the oratory of Mr. Sexton and the 
Messrs. O'Connor was almost the sole symptom of life that Ivish- 
men showed. Luckily, however, their renewed activity is not all 
of this kind. Tenants are paying their rents, tu the lice and 
disgust of the champions of dishonesty. i}: little game of mock 
auction has been interfered with by the energetic persons who 
organized the Boycott expedition, and—the Government at last 
atlording reasonable protection—the frieids oi defaulting tenants 
find, to their intense disgust, that they must either buy in dis- 
trained stock at fair prices, or else that tle abhorred Orangemen 
get very nice little bargains, which are promptly carried away out 
of the reach of houghers and stabbers. Tue simple truth that 
the Land League is perfectly powerless against a little pluck and 
a little counter-organization, and that its members are in many 
cases rather glad to get out of its clutches than otherwise, may 
be thought to have been rather long in forcing itself upon the 
minds of loyal Irishmen. But it is fair to remember that, 
until very recently, they were not merely as sheep without 
a shepbeid, but as sheep who have an uupleasantly shrewd idea 
that the shepherd is on the side of the wolves. Now that this 
een has been removed by the passing of the Coercion Bill 
and the pushing on (better late than never) of the almost more 
important Arnis Bill, there ought to be no fear ofa relapse into 
the evil condition of panic terror wihicl early in the winter 
encouraged scoundrels to crime and dis-ourazed honest men from 
resistance. 

London and Paris, however, rather than [nblin have been the 
centres of the revival of Irish liveliness. Mr. Parnell, though he 
has since returned, has been in abscondence, being apparently 
anxious to establish, with the help of Mr. Stepheus, a new general 
maxim that bad Irish agitators, when they are found out, go to 
Paris. It is uncertain whether the somewhat Judas-like duties 
incident upon bearing the bag or an exaggerated fear of the 
Coercion Act, or the pleasures of M. Rochefort’s society, or 
anything else, determined the last flight of the member for 
Cork. His experiences do not seem to have been quite so 
cheerful as those of his first visit, for indeed the French are a 
fickle people, and but too apt to change their idols, Part of Mr. 
Parnell’s duty appears to have been to perform the operation which 
his countrymen call “ making his soul,” by calling on the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and so cleansing himself of the stain of M. Roche- 
fort's company. The interview must have afforded the Archbishop 
an opportunity of displaying the well-known diplomacy of the 
hierarchy to which he belongs, but does not seem to have been 
fertile in any moving incidents or lively speeches. Indeed, if the 
Télégraphe may be believed, Mr. Parnell has not been chary of 
utterances which are not likely to couciliate the Church, even 
going the length of disparaging the authority of the Holy Father. 
This same interview, however, at least resulted in one pleasant 


mot, Mr. Parnell is reported in the Times to have made the 
somewhat superfluous statement that the Irish were not “ claim- 
ing the right to pay in their own way.” Then Mr. Parnell 
went to see Marshal MacMahon, who expressed himself in 
affectionate terms towards the country of his ancestors, but de- 
clined to say anything concerning the land agitation, whereby 
the Marshal may be said to have proved himself an old soldier in 
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the fullest sense of the word. But the most curious déboire which 
the member for Cork has experienced was in connexion with the 
Victor Hugo festival. The story has been told in singularly different 
ways, and though there is something not very credible about all 
the forms of it, they agree so far that it is not easy to refuse 
credence to their point of agreement. It seems that Mr. Parnell’s 
pame was put dewnon the Committee of the occasion, which, con- 
sidering the way in which he has been taken up by the great writer 
(in spite of the protestations of that sincere Radical whose identity 
iis known only to the Daily News) does not seem improbable. Now 
President Grévy’s name was also on this Committee, and while one 
story hasit that the President insisted that he or Mr. Purnell must go, 
¢he Committee bravely but improbably choosing the Exile of Erin 
and snubbing the chief of the State, the other says that they re- 
cretfully drew their pen through Mr. Parnell’s name, and not 
through that of M. Grévy. The odd thing is that both stories 
seem to insinuate that the proceeding was due, if not to representa- 
tions of official English persons; at any rate to the desire of French 
officialism not to offend England. 
ments have always shown themselves* remarkably thin-skinned, 
duet it is hardly credible that’ such a foolish thing as this was 
actually done at their instance. A great many people in England 
think very badly of Mr. Parnell, and some people think very 
meanly of him. But why a Government such as that of England 
should. object to a subject of the Queen, as yet unconvicted of any 
offence and enjoying the position of member of Parliament, figuring 
by the side of the President of the French Republic on the occasion 
ofa purely private and non-political festival is more than we can 
understand. Possibly French “ interviewers” have put their own 
construction on the matter; but, however this may be, it does not 
appear that Mr. Parnell has had altogether a happy time of it in 
the chief of what a gentleman in difficulties recently called the 
three centres of pleasure. ‘* Pleasure has been my ruin,” said this 

pn, who had made some mistakes in connection with his 
master's till; “I’ve been working Paris.” Mr. Parnell has been 
working Paris, too; without, it would seem, very successfyl 


cesults, 

Meanwhile the deserted sheep—with Mr. Justin McCarthy for 
deputy-shepherd, and Mr. Labouchére for chief sheep-dog—have 
heen doing their best to withscand those ravening wolves the 
Government and the Opposition. Mr. Labouchére, to do him jus- 
tice, has discharged si functions to admiration, displaying 


_all the activity and faculty of bark which a good shee 


‘dog ought to display. A pleasanter picture has not recently 
been presented to Parliament than the little glimpse which the 
senior member for Northampton gave it the other day of his re- 
ligious creed and practices. The curtain of Mr. Labouchére’s 
oratory was lifted up and he was discovered paying his devotions 
¢o his “ two patron saints Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright.” It is 
true that at the moment of speaking the devotee appeared to be 
minded towards his saints much as the traditional Portuguese 
sailor is when wind or calm daes not reward his orisons. But 
still the fact of the two statesmen being Mr. Labouchére’s patron 
saints is on record not to perish, Northampton no doubt thinks 
him and his colleague only less saintly than Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Gladstone, and in that case it must be allowed that a 
uainter communion of saints has rarely existed. Hagiologists 
shouid really take note of the conjunction. Nor ought the 
remarkable effort of eloquence in which Mr. Macdonald in- 
dalged on the same night and in the same connexion to be left un- 
aoticed. The image of the Liberal party attending as deaf mutes 
at the funeral of the liberties of Ireland has deservedly attracted 
attention. By the side of these efforts of the Land Leaguers’ Eng- 
lish allies, the helpless bleatings of the victims themselves sound 
wather feeble. Mr. Sullivan has indeed frequently aired his impres- 
sive oratory. But Mr. Sullivan should bear in mind a criticism 
once allotted to Campbell's Lochiel:—“ There is a superabundance 
of blood in the picture.” The picture of the Government repos- 
dag on their epithet laurels was vigorously touched in, but was 
certainly open to the objection just quoted. The palm of the 
week’s oratory concerning Ireland, however, certainly rests 
with the Home Secretary. Even Sir William Harcourt has 
carely produced a more remarkable monument of combined 
taste and judgment than the speech which ushered in the 
Arms Bill. To commend Mr. Dillon by way of insulting 
Mr. Parnell would have been all very well if Mr. Forster had 
not done exactly the same thing a few nights before. But 
when the leader of a great and victorious party taunts the leader 
of asmall and beaten party on his absence in his absence one 
veally begins to lose one’s way in bewildering computations of 
the relative valour displayed. Jt is not heroic to run away ; but, 
at any rate in civilized countries, it is not heroic to bawl insults 
‘#fter the fugitive. It may be admitted to be hard that when a 
man has got up two good quotations from the Anti-Jacobin and 
the works of Shakspeare he should not be allowed to fire them off, 
but surely the former at least would have kept till Mr. Parnell’s 
teturn. However, this was of course a matter for Sir William's 
own consideration, and if he wished to show how he him- 
self was a “in battle much delighting,” especially in 
battle where the enemy has run away, the opportunity was 
certainly a good one. Counciliation is, after all, out of place 
when you are going, like Ben Jonson with Marston, to “beat a 
man and take his pistol from him.” That is exactly what Sir 
William was going to do with Mr. Justin McCarthy and his 
followers, and i let. them know his intention quite after the 
fashion of a Homeric, Arabian, or Ojibbeway warrior. But it is 


r. Gladstone and his Govern-" 


not surprising that the Home Rulers were but little pleased with 
the frank and cheerful manner in which the new lash was cracked 
before being laid on their backs, and though there might have 
been much frothy and aimless talk in any case, Sir William is pro- 
bably responsible for having made it more aimless, more frothy, 
and, above all, more than it would otherwise have been. Mr. 
Justin McCarthy might have been happier than in his parallel 
between Sir William Harcourt and Cicero; but Mr. Labouchére 
was again well to the fore with a complaint of the artful 
wickedness of the Tories, who were “ humbugging ” the guileless 
Government. Considering the usual attitude of Mr. Labouchére’s 
friends towards the intellects of their political opponents, it may 
well be imagined that to be humbugged by a Tory represents to 
them the lowest pitch of possible degradation. ‘That his patron 
saints should suffer this must certainly be heartrending to a pious 
man. As for Mr. Dillon's frankness on Thursday, he has received 
so much praise for his outspoken language, both from Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Forster, that he naturally craves for more. 


‘Altogether, the eloquence of the week, if sometimes a trifle ir- ~ 


relevant, has been much livelier than any we have had for a long 
time, especially if Mr. John Devoy’s terrible telegraphic threat of 
“stamping out” the Home Secretary be included in it. Nature 
has made Sir William Harcourt very difficult to stamp out, and 
when the stamping match comes on we are prepared to put our 
moderate “ pile” on the Home Secretary. 


ENGLISH TACTICS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


(y= would suppose from reading some remarks in certain 

newspapers that our forces are so weakened by the last de- 
feat that Sir Evelyn Wood will be unable to effect anything 
until the arrival of reinforcements. Now 300 men represented 
the fifteenth part of the troops which Generals Colley and Wood 
—_ have gathered immediately either for attack on Laing’s 
Nek, or in combination for feint against that position, and flanke 
movement by Wakkerstroom. General Wood is minus one-fifteenth 
of the force available a few days back. What is really deplor- 
able in the military sense is, firstly, that we should have deserved 
defeat; secondly, that we got what we deserved. There is no 
reasonable room for doubt ,that the last disaster, like the two 
at ones, was entirely the result of our own action. Colonel 

ordon, discussing in the Army and Navy Gazette, shortly before 
the fight on the Majuba Hill, the best way of going to work when 
regulars are called upon, encumbered as they necessarily are with 
impedimenta, to campaign against irregular levies, protests against 
the mistakes we British so frequently make at starting. The 
gallant officer—than whom perhaps none living is more qualified to 
speak about what he writes—observes that we rush into a war on 
the vidi, vent, vict principles. We begin with employing an in- 
sufficient force; that force we provide with huge eneumbrances 
which swallow up half our ah na in escort duty, and then we 
wonder that an enemy ten times more numerous, and capable of 
rapid movement because unencumbered, wins an occasional suc- 
cess. A writer in a military weekly paper assures us that the 
double. defeat at Laing’s Nek and Ingogo was due to the 
poor quality of our soldiers under the short service system. 
“‘ We shall see,” he prophesies somewhat unfortunately, “ what 
those two remaining grand old regiments, the 92nd Highlanders 
and the 6oth (Indian battalion), will do when they come 
on the field.” And we have seen that not even soldiers of 
a “grand old regiment” can succeed when placed in hopeless 
situations. The 92nd, by all accounts, fought at the Spitzkop as 
became their antecedents; but the 58th fought equally well, and 
with like ill-success, at Laing’s Nek. It is amusing to see how 
after each of our defeats at Isandula, at Maiwand, before Cabul in 
the Candahar sortie, at Laing’s Nek, at Ingogo, at the Majuba 
Hill, every one with a hobby rides off at a gallop proclaiming far 
and wide ‘* You see how right I was!” And in nearly every case 
it has turned out that the cause of our disaster lay, not in any 
shortcomings on the part of young troops, but in the short- 
sightedness, over-confidence, absolute temerity of those charged 
with their conduct. Each of the defeats above-named we judge, 
by a very simple process of logical deduction, to have resulted 
from some cause utterly beyond the control of the troops engaged. 
When their ammunition is exhausted, and they are separated 
from its reserves by a raging multitude of foes, they succumb as 
at Isandula ; when, as at Maiwand, they are drawn up in full face 
of a powerful artillery, and, after being pounded for hours, are 
hemmed in by ten times more numerous enemies, and assailed 
with re my valour, it would be miraculous did they not suc- 
cumb. When, again, a small and gallant band was sent out on 
that mad and miserable sortie from Candahar, it was so contrived 
that every element of failure should be ‘enlisted on their side; 
and it would be absurd, and beside the mark, to stay and inquire 
if they were old soldiers or short-service men who were defeated 
in that enterprise. Eye-witnesses of the attack by the short- 
service men of the 58th at Laing’s Nek all attest their excellent 
bearing under a devouring fire; but when the handful of brave 
men had executed their mission, and seized a point of vantage, and 
looked» for the necessary support to hold what was . won, 
not a scrap of support was fi ming. What would it have 
benefited Sir George Colley had he commanded the services of 
Wellington’s Peninsular veterans if these, like the troops he actu- 
ally disposed of, were left high and dry on the Ingogo height to be 
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potted at leisurely by excellent marksmen under cover? And 
now as regards the last of the three defeats experienced between 
January 28 and February 28. It may be a little early to condemn, 
as has so freely been done by some of our contemporaries, the 
original enterprise as planned in the mind of the commanding 
General. It is quite possible, and not at all improbable, that he may 
have been in possession of information showing that one or more 
of the beleaguered garrisons would be unable to hold out beyond 
a certain very limited period. At the same time, his reconnais- 
sances had shown him that the Majuba Hill commanded the Boer 
line of defence, and indeed took it in reverse; moreover, he was 
aware that, important to the enemy as it was to hold this point, 
its occupation had so far been neglected. To the General's appre- 
ciation the question doubtless presented itself whether it was ad- 
visable to wait till his force had closed up from the rear, and, so 
to speak, “chance” the Boers leaving this important point unoc- 
cupied meanwhile; or if it was better to seize, even with small 
means, the opportunity which presented itself. He decided, as we 


* know, op the latter alternative. And, all other questions apart, 


it seems to us that it is very difficult to blame him for so doing. 
Whatever may have been his previous errors of judgment in this 
campaign, we are certainly inclined to think that his plan of fore- 
stalling the enemy at the palpably decisive point by a bold and 
rapid dash was,the true course to pursue. We know how instantly 
the Boers perceived the magnitude of their error; and how, but 
for energetic intervention on the part of their leader, they were 
prepared to make off at once, abandoning the scene of their former 
triumph, and the one position in the country which gave them a 
fair chance of contesting our advance to the Hooge Veldt, or table- 
land of the Transvaal. 
It is when we come to the consideration of the measure 
adopted for carrying out the plan that we find occasion for calling 
the General’s action in question. We have sufficient information 
now to enable us to pass a pretty definite opinion. ‘ Military 
operations,” as the late excellent soldier and historian Major 
Charles Adams has observed, “all resolve themselves into 
estions of time and distance.” In the present instance, it was in- 
ispensable that the distance to be traversed should be surmounted 
in time to enable the advancing party to get to their destination, 
and make themselves secure against counter attack before that 
attack could be delivered. But we read that, on account of the 
ever-recurring obstacles on the way, the force moving from 
Hill did not reach the Majuba Hill till seven in the 
morning, after a wearing night’s march, during which the wa 
was lost, and much ground had to be retraversed. Once arrived, 
it would only be in accordance with all recent precedent that 
shelter trenches, or entrenchments of some kind, should be at 
once prepared. But it was too late. The men were breathless 
and tired out with their exertions; and, before any work of dig- 
ging or throwing up protection of any kind could be proceeded 
with, the Boers had opened tire. There could be no question then 
of doing more than utilizing available natural cover, and this, as 
is generally the case, proved wholly insufficient. Perhaps the 
General had ealeulated on the moral effect of the unexpected 
arrival of his troops; and, to a certain extent, this calculation 
was justifiable. He may have anticipated that the Boers, seeing 
their position had become untenable, would, after a show of 
fight, abandon it. And, as we see, their first impulse was to do 
so. He certainly could never have looked for an assault delivered 
with a determination rarely equulled, and with a skill which 
would have reflected credit on the best European leadership. If 


we are to believe the impressions of the Standard Correspondent, | 
who, when he picked himself up after his nasty tumble, was in a good | 


situation for judging, the number of Boers actually taking part in 
the hand-to-hand-combat did not exceed five hundred. So we fear it 
must be confessed that the foe did not win in virtue of overwhelm- 
ing numbers, It is true, the Correspondent adds, “there were 
perhaps five hundred more on the hill side”; but these took no 
= in the fighting on the actual plateau, neither could they well 

ve fired when their friends were e: at close quarters. We 
are unable to take refuge in the theory of overwhelming numbers ; 
we cannot make it a complete excuse that there were some of one 
regiment, some of another, present, when all fought well; we 
have nothing for it but to own that, on this occasion, if our people 
fought well, the enemy fought better. His fire throughout was 
more accurate; and when it came to the last resort on both 
sides, ours went to the wall. Attacked fiercely in front, flank, 
and rear, it was to this triple onslaught our troops yielded. It is 
no wonder they imagined themselves assailed by the whole mass 
of Boers. It is impossible now to say what might have been the 
result had there been time to fortify the acquired position. The 
first element of success—that of surprise—had been enlisted on 
our side. The plan fell through, first because the time had been 
badly calculated ; secondly, because evidently no one expected so 
admirably executed an attack. With a better adaptation of means 
to an end, the capture and subsequent retention of the Majuba 
Hill might have brought about an early termination of the war ; 
and for ever in that case would have been cited as a daring and 
consummate piece of generalship. There is no need to speculate 
on what would have follo consequently on the Boers dis- 
covering their ineliby to retake the post in General Colley’s 
hands. Sir Evelyn Wood was not too far distant to be able to 
make immediate profit by his coadjutor’s success. A point on 
which we have long insisted—namely, that rifle instruction does 
not in our army receive half the attention which it’ is of the very 


essence of modern war that it should receive—has obtained signa} 
illustration in every one of these combats. 

It seems to be accepted so far that the Boers must be ousted 
from Laing’s Nek by direct attack. We have yet to see what 
alternative may present itself to the new Commander-in-Chief. It 
had been surmised, before the collapse of the late enterprise, that 
General Colley meditated moving a portion of his force by the 
road leading to Wakkerstroom, towards which place Sir Evelyn 
Wood pioneered the way on Saturday week; and that the re- 
mainder would be used in occupying the attention of the enemy 
at Laing’s Nek. The army which the two generals disposed of 
for field operatidns represented a total of ne more than 3,000 in- 
fantry and 1,000 cavalry, with 18 guns. This force seems very small 
considering its division, and that one wing would be committed 
to a long roundabout march in a broken country. Sir Evelyn Wood 
is in a difficult position. On the one hand, delay will not only 
encourage the Boers, but will be interpreted as a sure sign of 
weakness among peoples outside the range of present hostilities. 
| It is exceedingly likely, whatever the authorities of the Free 
State ultimately determine ‘vn as their safest line of action, that 
every encouragement short of official sanction will be given to 
volunteers to join the ranks of the enemy. Moreover, the invested 
forts cannot hold out indefinitely. That of Wakkerstroom seems 
to have had on ‘February 20 only provisions for three weeks more.. 
It is the one however which, from its proximity, and from the fact. 
that the road to it from Newcastle trends widely away from the 
Boer main position, might be the most easily reached by a convoy.. 
As for Pretoria, we might expect to hear that strong efforts were- 
being made to subdue it by direct attack, if Sir Evelyn Wood main-- 
tained a purely defensive attitude. Doubtless with the recollection 
of three successive unsuccessful actions fresh in their minds, the 
Howe Government has not failed to counsel prudence to the com- 
mander ad interim; but we greatly mistake if the latter does not 
contrive to keep the main body of the enemy within close prox- 
imity to their present stronghold. Their withdrawal from the: 
Biggarsberg before our reinforcements coming up country may 
be taken as a pretty certain sign that their numbers are too 
small to allow of their undertaking the offensive on any scale. 
Nothing, indeed, could be wished better than they would “come 
out and fight.” Once we get to fighting in open coantry, 
it is probable the Boers may find reasons for no longer despising, 
as they told the Correspondent of the Standard they do, our in- 
fantry. The value of our cavalry and guns, and preparations. 
generally, will tell, and tell quickly, when once we begin in. 
earnest. It cannot be said that so far we have allowed ourselves a 
chance in engaging desultory actions with forces too feeble to resist. 
attack, and, if attacking, too weak to follow up a success. Weare: 
unable to agree with the Daily Telegraph that the Government is 
to blame for not having foreseen the need of further reinforcements, 
and for not having sent these in the first instance. The necessity,. 
in our opinion, was not up to recently such as to call for the de-- 
spatch of any more troops. No one could have anticipated that the 
actual army on the theatre of operations would not hive been 
allowed a fairer development of its fighting power. 


THE VICTOR HUGO FESTIVAL. 


as honours which were paid to M. Victor Hugo in Paris on last: 
Sunday, his eightieth birthday, made an interesting event in 
themselves ; they were perhaps even more interesting, at least to 
us, when we consider the way in which newspaper accounts of 
them have been received in England. Many thousands of 
Parisians defiled in bad weather for tive or six hours last Sunday 
before the poet’s house. There were bands, flags, all the apparatus. 
which is reserved in England for a review or a meeting of 
Foresters. Moveable printing presses took part in the procession 
and struck off copies (regardless of the hero’s well-known views 
as to copyright) for the benefit of the crowd. Hundreds of babies 
were carried before the poet’s balcony to blow kisses to him as 
if he were a popular candidate at an election. Wreaths and 
branches of laurel and oak wrought in the precious metals were 

resented to him by the Government, the municipality, the 
Gomédie Francaise. Students came in deputations; clothes- 
baskets’ full of congratulatory cards and letters and telegrams were 
collected at the door. Nor even in the red-hot atmosphere of 
French political animosities was much noise of a discordant kind 
raised against all this homage. Except the extreme Clericals and 
Bonapartists, all parties can claim something in Victor Hugo; 
and those who do not count him in their ranks as a present ally 
may assert, truthfully enough, that some of his best work has 
been done under their colours in the past. Meanwhile the average 
Englishman, even the average newspaper Correspondent on the 
spot, looks at all this with a mixture of perplexity and contempt, 
@ mixture in which the perplexity prevents the contempt from 
being thorough and comfortable. If he is a sympathiser, he a9 
likely as not imputes all the reverence paid to the author of Les 
Chatiments to ‘political motiyes—a miscalculation of the most 
glaring kind. If he does not sympathize, he takes refuge 
in the well-known theatricality of the French nation, and 
assures himself that a nation of perpreciehes is naturally 
enough at home in praising the chief of all living makers 
of phrases. The attitude of Prince Bismarck’s Biischlein is 
‘that of such good persons, an excellent representative of whom 
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in Macmillan’s Magazine for the I 
men have even gone further, and in their quest for allies have 
ejaculated Acheronta movebo. They have discovered that there is a 
man of t genius in France itself who will none of M. Victor 
Hugo. His name is M. Emile Zola, and though he has certainly 
written some sad novels, his sentiments about the author of the 
Légende des Siécles are not to be poohpoohed. The truth is, as 
those who are a little more behind the scenes know, that Provi- 
dence, wishing to punish M. Zola for his bad novels, has for some 
time past set him upon writing worse criticisms. 
It is not very easy—this may be readily allowed—to put 
lishmen into the exact position for appreciating such a display 

as that of Sunday. But, to do them justice, it is not the display 
which seems to stick in the throats of most of them. Given a 
certain literary estimate of Victor Hugo, they could grant the ex- 
ion of the popular feeling as a merely characteristic and 
Jogitimate translation of that estimate into other terms, But it is 
exactly this estimate to which they demur. ‘They cannot bring 
themselves to admit that Victor Hugo is, as his admirers assert 
_him to be, the chief literary figure of Europe since Goethe's 
death. Yet this is what the enormous majority of the French 
nation firmly believes,and what, let it be added, at least some persons 
who have not a drop of French blood in their veins, who have 
not the slightest sympathy with Victor Hugo's political or reli- 
ious ideas, who are quite y to admit many grave, and even 
Crates, deficiencies in him, believe as firmly as the most 
enthusiastic of the Jycéens who had a holiday on Sunday 
night. A great deal of nonsense has of course been talked about 
the author of the Chdtiments, His chief English admirer is not 
remarkable for measure or moderation of language, and political 
mpathies—which have, properly speaking, nothing to do with 
the question—have combined to put measure and moderation out 
of the question with Mr. Swinburne. It is not very common, 
again, to find Englishmen who have ng! ee of the actual 
state of French literature when Victor Hugo’s works ae, ig 
so that they are not ina position to judge what he has actually done. 
But what—we must say it delicately—is rarest of all is to find 
an Englishman who has really read the works of the man whose 
literary position he sffects to criticize. Lverybody—that is every- 
body who pretends to some knowledge of literature—has read some 
of the vast cuvre which sixty years of literary labour have accumu- 
lated ; some people have read a good deal of it; very few, it is safe 
to say, have read all, or nearly all. Yet there are few persons who 
need to be judged by their whole work so much as Victor Hugo. 
His merits and defects are in one sense singularly uniform, but the 
cumulative evidence of the former which his works afford is ex- 
traordinarily strong. To begin with, if his claims to consideration 
depended only on the remarkable ambidextrousness which he 
shows—if there were a word for three-handedness we should 


certainly use it—in poetry, drama, and prose, they would be 
irresistibly strong. This very quality of his genius, however, has 
perhaps ielped to rob him of his due meed of praise. 


persons who prize his dramatic talent highly care little for his 
romanees, and nothing at all for his poetry proper; a still 
number of those who is romances neglect the 
novels and the poetry; and some at least of the smaller 
band who out of France are familiar with the marvellous 
series of his poems know little of his work in drama, or in 
narrative and miscellaneous prose. Those who do know all three, 
sy who yet think not very much of him, may be asked to name 
author who rivals him in this capacity of turning his hand to 
anything. The master of literature has left us no pure prose.. 
Milton, a sufficiently powerful and far-reaching talent, has left 
next to nothing properly to be called drama. Voltaire and Goethe, 
indeed, may, in this point of aptness for any of the three tasks, 
pge some comparison; but we are not instituting a trial of 
the relative merits of Goethe and of Hugo, or of Hugo and of 
Voltaire, All that in this way has to pointed out is that, 
taking proficiency in each of the'three divisions, no one for a full 
half century has matched the hero of Sunday’s triumph in the 
literary history of modern Europe. 

This is mere matter of fact, and cannot seriously be contested. 
But the exact value of the individual works which make up this 
marvellous total—that is the point where the rub lies. When (we 
areafraid the limitation has to be made) an Englishman is found 
who, having got over the initial objection that French poetry is 
generally od for nothing, denies the value of the particular poetry 
of Victor Hugo, either dramatic or non-dramatic, it is rare that 
any other serious objection can be got out of him than the charge 
of “ extravagance.” It might stagger a reflective person of this 
Kind to remember that this was exactly the charge which the 
French of the last century brought against Shakspeare, who to us 
Seems about the least extravagant of writers. The coincidence is 
Curious, and though we disclaim the slightest idea of evening the 
two poets, which would be simply absurd, we may suggest that in 
each case an inability to 
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his opinion, though not directly @ propos of the celebration, 
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danger. All these are drawbacks, no doubt, and they disable 
Victor Hugo from even attempting the impossible rivalry which 
incompetent admirers claim for him. So the balloon is an 
instrument fitted for comparatively few uses. But, if you like, it 
will take you higher than anything else; and so will Victor Hugo. 
In the department of work which, if he n it latest, he deserted 
earliest, the drama, his actual technical proficiency is probably far 
ater than his detractors allow. But the fact is that, if the 
efects of Hernani, of Lucréce Borgia, of Le Roi 8’ Amuse were 
infinitely worse than they are, the faculty of carrying the audi- 
ence off their feet at the crisis of the play would save the author 
a dozen times over. The quivers of a dozen generations of 
critics have been exhausted upon his first acted play. The 
motives are insufficient, the action is preposterous, and so 
on. Let it all (forthe sake of argument) be granted. But 
as it is a notorious fact that the famous cor d Hernani 
—wost preposterous and unreasonable as some of its critics 
declare it to be—never fails to produce the tragic shiver in any 
spectator or reader who has given his attention, all this criticism 
falls to the ground, The dramatist has done what it is his 
business to do, and adverse criticism is useless. So again of the 
ems. They are wordy, they are pitched in too few and too 
bigh keys, &c. Take the same test again. Give any man who 
has a sufficient knowledge of French and a sufficient feeling for 
poetry Gastibelza or the Chasseur Noir,and ask him to read 
them at his leisure and confess honestly the effect on himself. 
Or take a more dangerous test, such as the “Sultan Mourad” 
of the first Zégende or the apocalyptic epilogue of the 
second. These, we say, are dangerous tests. ‘The Rig is 
not a sublime animal, and the advantages of the moral of “ Sultan 
Mourad” are dubious; the vastness of the conception in the 
efilogue tasks the ordinary reader even to follow it, and inclines 
him to think of a too familiar maxim about vaulting ambition. 
Yet here, too, always supposing the conditions of a fair trial pre- 
sent, there is no doubt of the result. Ifthe reader, indeed, be 
unable to scan an Alexandrine or have a rooted idea that all good 
lines come to an end when they have reached their tenth foot, 
why, the touchstone will probably fail. But, if the roc’s talons fairly 
get hold of him, and he can follow the flight, there is little fear 
of what his verdict will be when he reaches terra firma i wnee A 
good deal of this transporting power is of course lost in the prose 
works, yet it is to be felt there also, notably in the T'ravail- 
leurs de la Mer,in the better passages of the Shakespeare, and 
in parts of Quatre-vingt-treize. It may be added, in spite of 
the derision which the statement may raise, that even in 
the crude and amazing Han d’Islande it is not infrequentl 
present. But it is as a poet that Victor Hugo is Remenoed, 
and as a poet that he is to be judged. One of the soundest 
critics of the last hundred years has fixed on the power of 
transporting as the special poetic differentia; and we venture to 
think that no poet of that time has had this power more fully— 
that all but two or three have had it less fully—than Victor 
Hugo. There are plenty of things which he cannot do; any 
tiro in criticism can run gr off a long list of them. But a 
poet is to be judged, not by what he cannot do, byt by what he 
can, What Victor Hugo can do on the stage, in poetry proper, 
and in. prose romance is by working on the simpler and directer 
passions—love, pity, terror, awe, admiration, sense of the vast and 
e—to lift the hearer or reader far out of himself, and further 
out of the dim common thoughts and feelings that usually occupy 
him. He who can do this, and in such a measure, is a great 
poet, and of the greatest next to the throne, ; 


THE MURDER AT BROMPTON BARRACKS. 


fh MATEUS detectives have a great many mysteries to occupy 
them at present, but the murder of Lieutenant Roper will 
robably offer them the widest and safest material for conjecture. 
The Spectator has observed that the suspicions of persons who have 
read the reports of the inquest in a daily paper will naturally tend 
in a particular direction. We have read the reports, but we con- 
fess that we cannot even imagine what our contemporary means. 
This is doubtless the result of pure stupidity, and we may as well 
confess at once to a want of aptitude for the labours of the detec- 
tive. The evidence may, however, be arranged and examined, 
not in the hope of throwing any light on the event, but merely 
_with a view to showing how thick is the darkness which ob- 
scures it. 

Lieutenant Roper, who was shot on the staircase of his rooms 
on February 11th, seems to have been a gentleman of the highest 
‘character and of cheerful disposition. The medical evidence at 
once and completely disposes of the idea that he could have 
shot himself, whether by accident or design. The man of the 
most. cheerful appearance may be hiding sorrows or difficulties 
which, at last, drive him to find refuge and release in a voluntary 
death.: No @ priori reasoning on the subject is valid. But pro- 
fessional evidence is unanimous that Lieutenant Roper did not 
end his days by his own hand. How, then, did he die? There 


is.a space of about twenty minutes or half an hour to be accounted 
‘for. At twenty minutes past eight Mrs. Gallagher, the wife of one 
of the barrack servants, left Lieutenant Roper’s rooms in an 


orderly. state. She had hung 


ye putaway, his clothes. At that 
,time Lieutenant Roper was di i 


ing in the mess-room, which he 


»ho humour, whereas the perfect, poet can dance the perilous sword- 
dance between the of oy widen without the least 
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and of afterwards joining Lieutenant Davidson at an entertain- 
ment of some sort. This point is proved by a note which 
Lieutenant Roper wrote to Mr. Davidson during dinner-time. Mr. 
Davidson had asked his friend to accompany him, and Mr. Roper 
replied, in writing, “I want to finish a letter, but will be 
glad to go a little later.” Soon after dinner, and, as we conjecture, 
soon after half-past eight, Mr. Roper left the mess-room. When 
next seen Mr. Roper was lying mortally wounded on the stairs 
leading up to his room. The best evidence as to what must have 
occurred 1s given by Mrs, Gerside, wife of one of the servants. 
“ About twenty minutes to nine she heard the sound of a scuffle 
on the stairs, like feet knocking against the bath-tubs, followed by 
a fall, or like a double fall.” rs. Gerside took no notice; but 
she afterwards heard moans, and the dogs began to bark. Mrs. 
Gerside then went upstairs,and found Mr. Roper lying as we have 
described. Mrs. Gerside summoned Gallagher, Mr. Roper's ser- 
vant, and, on her return, found a poker lying on the landing of the 
staircase. The sound which first attracted her attention was like 
that produced, first by the fall of a heavy body, then of a piece of 
jron. The former noise was doubtless caused by the fall of Mr. 
Roper, the latter by the poker, or the revolver, also found, as it 
struck the stone staircase. The evidence of other witnesses, 
especially of a woman who was outside of the house, proved that 
“a crack” was heard, about a quarter to nine, and that the sound 
was followed by moans. The extraordinary thing is that no 
one appears to have heard the murderer of Mr. Roper go up- 
#tairs, or come down again, and no sentry saw any such person 
leave the barracks. Mrs. Gerside must have been very near Mr. 
Toper's rooms, near enough to hear the fall of iron on his stair- 
ease ; but it does not appear that she heard footsteps on the stairs 
amore than once, before or after the incident. 

The condition of Mr. Roper’s rooms must now be considered. 
They were left neatly arranged at twenty minutes past eight. The 
witnesses who carried the wounded man back at a quarter to nine 
found them in disorder, The clothes in the room had been hung 
up on pegs, or folded up, and placed on the drawers by Mrs. 
Gallagher at twenty minutes past eight. Between half-past eight 
and a quarter to nine James Sharp, a sentry, heard “a crack” 
proceed from an open window of Mr. Roper’s rooms, and, looking 
up, “ he noticed a bundle of something on the sill of the window.” 
Clothes had been rolled up and placed there since Mrs. Gallagher 
left the room. William Gallagher, however, says that he saw no 
such bundle there when he was called to attend the wounded 
man, and he adds that the window was shut. Gallagher, 
however, found the drawers pulled out, and the cover 
had been taken off a .box which Mr. Roper was in the habit 
of keeping locked. A little money—three or four pounds—was 
discovered in the drawers, and a watch, with some rings, had not 
been removed. As Mr, Roper was about to start for Germany, it 
is supposed that he must have had more money in his possession, 
and it would be interesting to know the exact facts about this part 
of the subject. Mr. Roper's own statement that “he had a letter 
to finish ” was corroborated by the discovery, on his table, we pre- 
sume, of a letter only just begun. Now it seems exceedingly 
improbable that Mr. Rarer had himself opened all his drawers, 
and tossed about his own clothes, It is hard to suggest any motive 
for such a proceeding. He was not engaged in packing for his 
projected journey to Germany. He had returned to his room 
merely to finish what seems to have been a‘short note, and this 
note he could scarcely have found time to touch, for it was begun 
before dinner, and only three lines were written when it 
was discovered After the shooting, All these facts, taken 
together, make it probable that Mr. Roper, as soon as he re- 
turned from mess to his rooms, found some one there who 
was opening his drawers and rolling up his clothes into bundles. 
Mr. Roper would then seem to have seized the poker, and placed 
himself on the stairs. Perhaps he closed with his visitor, and, 
after a short scuffle, was shot. The revolver and some cartridges 
were found on the scene of the murder; and it was proved that 
the shot must have been fired at close quarters, as Mr, Roper’s 
clothes were burned. 

So far we have not reached the most mysterious part of the 
affair, and that which possibly is least unlikely to afford a hint 
23 to the motives of the murderer. This revolver was also a 
stolen article. Gerside, the servant of Lieutenant Stotherd, whose 
rooms adjoined those of Mr. Roper, and who was in the card-room 
at the time of the murder, “ no doubt” that the pistol was a 
one which hung on the wall of his master’s room. Gerside 

ft the mess at nine, went to Mr. Stotherd’s rooms, and there 
“ missed the revolver and pouch from behind the door.” Mr. Stot- 
herd himself deposed that “he believed therevolver and case were his 
property, but he could not swear to them.” There is a close 
family resemblance between revolvers of the same make, and Mr. 

Stotherd’s, though a prize one, bore, it seems, no plate or inscrip- 
tion. Mr. Stotherd had never fired the revolver in his life, and 
had never possessed any cartridges which fitted it. Now it is an 
extraordinary thing that the person who took the revolver from 
Mr. Stotherd’s room stole nothing else, though there were plenty 
of things there to tempt a thief. There were articles of jewelry, 
clothes, and money in an open drawer. What possible reason 
could induce a thief to arm himself in one room, and, neglecting 
opportunities to rob, go off to another room and there, apparently, 
make preparations for carrying away clothes? The murderer 
mart ave been well acquainted with the qualities of Mr. 
totherd’s revolver, for he had purchased cartridges to fit it. 


therefore have provided himself with ammunition, thon stoleg 
the revolver, and, lastly, gone to Mr. Ropei’s room, and ten 
bo by making preparations for theft, and ended by homi- 
cide. e may suppose either that he from the first intended to 
murder, and merely disarranged Mr. Roper’s room to make it 
seem that his purpose was theft, or that both theft and murder wer 
inspired by personal hatred of Mr.Roper. It is possible to imagine 
ascoundrel who, wishing to rob, preferred to roba person he hated, 
and to kill him if an opportunity presented itself. Only thus can 
we account for his poly ave to steal any of Mr. Stotherd’s property 
except his revolver, which, again, was probibly left on the scene 
of the crime as a piece of misleading evidence calculated to draw 
inquirers off the scent. But we do not know that Mr. Roper had 
any enemy in any rank of life, still less one capable of such a com- 
bination of crimes. 

The whole affair is only made darker and more unaccountable 
by the fact that a person described as a “gentleman ” and a 
“ military man” bought on the day of the crime, and in the [Tigh 
Street of Rochester, cartridges which exactly fitted the bore of 
Mr. Stotherd’s revolver. Unluckily, the shopkeeper does not 
think he could certainly recognize this person, and, even if 
he were found, it is plain that any one, in these days of 
burglars and Fenians, might be innocently purchasing cartridges 
for a pistol of very common size and make. The bore ‘450 is the 
Government bore, and must suit the majority of military revolvers, 
like that of Mr. Stotherd. 

Here there are perplexities enough, but the greatest of them, 
doubtless, is the fact that no one was seen to come out of the house 
where Mr. Roper was murdered. Mary Cruth, who was outside 
and heard the shot, the moanings, and the barking of the dogs, 
said, ‘If any one had come out of the house, she must have seen 
him.” Yet, if any stranger remained in the house, how could he 
escape detection, even in the hurry and confusion which must 
have followed the detection of the murder? Could he have entered 
and escaped by the trap-door in the ceiling, close by Mr. Roper’s 
door? The trap had frequently been opened for the passage of 
workmen. The only apparent conclusion is that the murderer had 
a minute acquaintance with the barracks, and with the contents 
of the officers’ rooms. 


TWO DAYS WITH THE GRAND JURY. 


A SPIRIT of thcroughness has been recently awakened amoung 
overseers and those who draw up lists; names long neglectod 
have been newly inscribed upon the vestry roll; responsibilities long 
forgotten have been laid at Jast upon reluctant shoulders ; and ma 
of us who have hitherto escaped the clutches of that Grippeminaud, 
the Sheriff of Middlesex; who would claw and drag all into his 
net, are now experiencing the joys of a visit to the Court of 
Sessions by pressing invitation and a reminder that if we fail to 
keep the appointment the assistant-judge will mark his disappro- 
bation by asking us for ten pounds. Up to the present time our 
admiration of the British Constitution in general, and in especial 
of that great shield of liberty, trial by jury, has been from an out- 
side point of view; we have had our jury—like our policemen, 
our soldiers, our beadles, our School Boards, our vergers, and our 
House of Lords—found for us. The glorious machine has gone on 
without the least assistance from us. Long years of immunity had 
brought us to believe that we were no more called upon to take 

art in the government of the country and the city than if we 
had been so many Merchants of the Steel-yard, who once enjoyed 
the protection of laws wkich they neither made nor maintained. 
It was therefore a rude awakening from a fool’s paradise to feel 
that one must turn out on a cold morning, and make one’s way we 
early train to that domed edifice, formerly known as Hickss Hall, 
which stands by the famous green, once the London pré auc 
clercs. 

Most of us arrive before our time; and at the outset a surprising 
thing happens—we all know each other by sizht. Four-and- 
twenty men collected by chance out of all these millions recog- 
nize each other. After this one may almost believe that the 
round world, and all therein is, may be, after all, only a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms. And it isa little disappointment when the 
thing is explained. For not only do all our names begin with the 
same letter—which proves the thoroughness of the overseers—but 
we all come from the same district. Presently the assistant j 
appears, the roll is called, swearing begins, and those who have t 
courage stand up with one consent to make excuses, One man 
hands up a paper, and says mysteriously that “‘ we” have lately 
been incorporated with her Majesty's forces. Is he a reg 8 
assistant-commissary-general, or a lieutenant of Volunteers? 4t 
matters not; his excuse availeth nothing, and he is fain to sit down 
abashed. Another is the secretary of a Society. Without a blush 
he says that he likes serving on a jury, and, in fact, would rather 
serve than not, but he has a committee meeting, and his Society 
will be brought to confusion if he is absent. The judge allows him 
to depart on conditions. A third has sent his clerk to say that 
he is ill and exnnot come. The judge, accustomed to this kind of 
thing, discovers from the unhappy clerk that his master, though 
“very ill indeed,” is actively engaged as usual at his business. 


‘| A fine of ten pounds will convey to that Grand Juryman @ 


lesson in constitutional law. Another says that he has served 
within the last two years, but, as he looks a promising jury- 


Mr. Stotherd himself had no cartridges. The murderer must 


man, the judge asks him to be good enough to serve onee 
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more. Two or three do not come at all, and send no excuse. Ten 
pounds is the least that must be paid by each and every such 
offender. In one case the officer who delivered the summons 
testifies that he gave it to a servant, who said she would give it 
to her master “when he came home.” Mark what followed. 
“ Ay lady came to the door and said that her husband was in 
India.” This is truly remarkable; and the judge, in order to let 
the gentleman who can be in two places at once clear up this 
mystery, imposes the fine. An old gentleman claims exemption 
on the ground of being seventy-three and stone deaf. e is 
snubbed, however, and told to stand up, kiss the book, and do his 
duty. Then we are briefly , and we go down the stairs, 
filing through the dirty and disreputable crowd which always 
collects about a London court of justice into the chamber set 
apart for the Grand Jury. 

Our foreman, whom we elected by the advice of a juryman who 
knew him of old, turned out to be quick and intelligent. It depends 
entirely on the ability of this Pees See the work is 
despatched in a day or two, or whether it shall drag on for a week. 
It must be remembered that the business of the Grand Jury is 
only to decide whether there is sufficient evidence to connect the 

risoner with the crime, not to hear the defence; there is, there- 
‘fore, no cross-examination; and it cannot be said that the Grand 
Jury are needless, because at every session they throw out cases 
which would otherwise go before the Court. Three cases were 
thrown out by our own collective wisdom. In one of these we 
saved the accused, who appeared to us quite innocent, from the 
misery of a trial which would not have been otherwise than full 
of pain and shame, whatever the result; in the other two the 
prisoners were perhaps guilty, but there was no real evidence, and 
we therefore reluctantly restored two habitual criminals to the 
bosom of their families. There were seventy cases in all. For the 
first forty or so we went on merrily, even indulging in the hope 
that we might get through ina single day. The hope was illu- 
sory; some of the witnesses were stupid ; some were slow ; the 
jury began to disagree ; and, worse than all, they kept us waiting 
for indictments. 

The second day showed a marked change in the temper of the 
jury, discipline was relaxed, questions began to be put indepen- 
dently instead of through the foreman; a captious spirit was 
abroad ; everybody was anxious to get through the work, yet the 
cases took longer time; temper was exhibited, and the usher had 
to endure plainness of speech. Yet with us, as happens on all 
occasions when men form a council or parliament, the business 
presently fell into the hands of one or two; the greater part 
awaited patiently the moment of decision, and voted in dumb 
show; one drew heads on a paper; another took notes labori- 
ously, but it is not known what he did with the notes; two or 
three sat back in their chairs, gazing into space, and not even 
pretending to follow the proceedings; the deat gentleman took a 
chair by the fire, and fell fast asleep; the foreman alone seemed 
to enjoy himself. His utterances became more judicial; his 
tone in addressing the rest of us became persuasive and con- 
descending, as of one who lays down explanations for our guid- 
ance; his language grew forensic; in imagination he was trans- 
formed into a judge indeed. 

_ The general impression produced by two days among the criminals 
is not so depressing as might be expected. There are few cases 
which call for any kind of pity; most of them present a certain 
dull uniformity of routine and professional crime. A man who 
has had any number of previous convictions, aud is, therefore, 
perfectly well known to all the policemen in London, passes a pair 
of boots hanging outside a shop. They detach themselves from the 
hook, and he moves on, carrying them in his hand, with a little in- 
crease of speed. The shop-boy, however, has seen him, and starts in 
ursuit; there is a hot race; the thief imitates the tactics of 
lippomenes, and drops the boots; unlike Atalanta, the shop-boy 
disregards the bait, and finally lands his man, ‘This is the kind 
of history of half the cases brought before a Grand Jury. A 
London shopman, where his property is concerned, is a bull-dog 
for courage and tenacity. The professional thief seems to be drawn 
as by a magnet towards boots; he is not above stealing other 
garments if he is quite sure that no one is looking, but boots he 
cannot resist ; he steals them under the very eyes of their owner, 
and when he must know that his only chance is a run for it. Not 
that all our “ cases” turned upon boots. In one or two other and 
ia, surprising things were stolen. Who, for instance, could 
feel mistrust when a lad came from a friend to borrow a pair of 
ee and with what indignation would one hear that the steps 
not been borrowed at all by that friend, but had, on the con- 
trary, been obtained under false pretences, and had now “gone 
in”—that is to say, been pledged —for “the price of a pint”? 
And when the station-master at a certain station arose on a 
certain Monday morning, how could he expect to hear that the 
station clock was stolen—a clock so large and so respectable ? 

The drivers of vans, shop carts, and carriers’ carts seem to be 
Continually assailed by temptation ; it is so easy to drop something 
on the way; there are always plenty of confederates to be had for 

asking, and it seems so very unlikely that a policeman will 
be able to find out the particular pawnbroker who took the 
in pledge. Yet the robberies were clumsily conceived in 

every case i 


most stupidly executed. A common trick, at the 
t moment fashioneb 
its simplicity, is to wrap a 


le among the profession and beautiful 
brick in a piece of paper, carry it 


to a house, and demand three and sixpence for the parcel. And 
next to boots, bacon seems the most tempting picky 7 


As for the witnesses, they, like the criminals, may be divided 
into classes. The policeman makes his statement with professional 
accuracy, aided by notes; if there has been a fight in the capture 
of his man, he mentions it as part of the case, and as if some one 
else, with whom he had no concern, had given and taken those 
kicks and blows; his weak point is that he cannot bring himself 
to consider anybody who has been once charged as innocent; and 
his theory of punishment is that for every offence the term of 
oy should increase by geometrical ratio. Tradesmen who have 

n robbed state their facts clearly and plainly, but with great 
animus against the thief; it thust have been through the influence 
of the London tradesman that shop-lifting was declared a capital 
offence. Girls who give evidence are always anxious to show that 
they behaved with propriety under the trying circumstances; at 
the proper moment they shrieked ; if fainting were still in fashion 
they would have fainted ; the lang they used towards the pick- 
pocket or constable was at once dignified and firm; they are 
greatly excited by the event, and not altogether displeased to play 

or once a prominent and public part. As for the women who 
have been assaulted, it is hard to nl that the arrangement of 
the dirty handkerchief round the place where he with the chopper 
“it me awful on the ’ed,” is not adjusted with some view to effect. 
The evidence of these women is, however, the saddest of the 
whole business; they will not be repressed; they are determined 
to tell their story right through, with details which have no 
bearing on the case, and they reveal an existence, manners and 
customs, language, behaviour, and general views of life which make 
one ask in wonder and terror how far down has our civilization 
penetrated. 

Lastly, the most common witness is the pawnbroker’s assistant. 
He has always the same story to tell; he isa pasty-faced youn 
man, who seems to take no pride.in his profession—as, indeed, 
how can he? He states his facts without nervousness or excite- 
ment; no cross-examination can shake him; it is a simple link in 
the chain which he has to establish; he swears to that one fact 
and goes back to his shop. There was one exception to the 
general rule; a pawnbroker’s assistant appeared who was very 
young, and had not had time to become ashamed of his work ; 
he was still rosy-cheeked, and perhaps this was his first case. 
He had learned it all by heart, and repeated the lesson with 
his hands folded and his eyes turned upwards like a boy at 
school, without pause or stop, until he broke down. “On 
Friday evening the prisoner come to the shop and offered the 
clock and Mr. Tucker he say you may have more than ten shillins 
if you like and he say yes I will have fifteen and I give him a 
ticket and he went away on the following day—” Here he 
suddenly stopped. “ On the following day”—he looked round 
helplessly ; he had broken down. “ Weil,” said the chairman, 
“ on the following day?” “ On the following day,” he repeated, 
trying to recover the lost thread, but failed. Then an inspiration 
seized him. “On the following day,” he added, triumphantly, 
“ nothink ’appened.” What he was instructed to say, what really 
did happen, will never be known to any of the members of that 
Grand Jury. 


WINTER AFTERNOONS. 


HE climate of the British Isles does not appear to be in- 
creasing in popularity with those who are not reconciled to 
it by their devotion to field sports or out-door pursuits generally, 
and are not bound by any social or other ties to remain in England 
during the winter. The numberof annual migrants grows larger 
every year; and many who would formerly have looked upon an 
occasional visit to Italy or the South of France as a great under- 
taking, to be carefully discussed beforehand, and to be remembered 
long afterwards as an exploit of considerable daring, will now make 
their preparations for spending the winter abroad as a matter of 
course, There are many, in fact, who have by regular annual re- 
sidence established ties and associations abroad which have come 
by degrees to be as binding upon them as any in their native 
country, and who have thus become as much at ant in one place 
as in the other. And, indeed, this state of things is not to be 
wondered at; for, putting aside the special charms of British sports 
or British rural life, there is nothing particularly attractive about the 
prospect of an ordinary winter in England; and when com 
with the sunny skies and balmy atmosphere of the Mediterranean 
coast, it is not surprising that the fogs of London or the heavy 
damp of the midland counties should have rather the worst of it. 
And yet, as there is hardly any state of life, however deplorable, 
that cannot be found on close examination to possess certain com- 
pensating advantages, so even those who are debarred from follow- 
ing the swallows to the sunny South, and are compelled to put u 
as they best can with the gloom and damp of an average English 
winter, may, if they care to look at the matter from a moderately 
rose-coloured point of view, be rewarded by the discovery of 
certain not altogether tga accompaniments of their position 
which are only compatible with such a climate as our own, And 
not last amongst these comes that peculiar charm which is asso- 
ciated with a fine afternoon during the late autumn or winter 
months. We would not now refer to the dreamy afternoon of the 
lotus-eater, but rather to that state of atmosphere and general sur- 
roundings indicated by Dickens in describing an afternoon that 
might induce a couple of elderly gentlemen, in a lonely field, to 
take off their greatcoats and play at leap-frog in pure gaiety and 
lightness of heart. Whatever other influences may attach to the 
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balmy atmosphere and glorious colouring of an afternoon or 
eyening in more genial climes, it could hardly be asserted with 
any degree of contidence that there was anything about them sug- 
gestive of leap-frog, or indeed of any other exercise involving a 
certain amount of violent physical exertion. Such ideas are only 
consistent with a more bracing, if less luxurious, atmosphere; but 
they are ideas that come home to the hearts of most Englishmen, 
for the very reason probably that they are essentially connected 
with some of the most popular and old-fashioned characteristics of 
their native country. 

There can be no doubt that there is something associated with 
the very idea of afternoon that is apt to convey a soothing impres- 
sion of ease and repose. The day is by this time thoroughly well 
aired, so to speak ; we have come to an understanding with it; and, 
however unpleasantly it may have begun, the chances are—speak- 
ing, of course, of an average uneventful day—that we have got over 
the worst of it, and can see our way pretty well to its conclu- 
sion, ped ge tern circumstances admit of the day’s work having 
been completed, the feeling that duty may now be cast on one side 
and well-earned recreation may begin isa very pleasantone. There 
isa subtle charm about an afternoon atmosphere which it would be 
difficult to describe, but which it is impossible to associate with 
any other period of the day. Without attempting to institute 
comparisons with the delicious freshness of the air of early morn- 
ing, and the pleasant sense of self-satisfaction that is generally one 
of the results of early rising, especially with those who are not 
habitually given to it, there can be no doubt that to most people 
the afternoon—provided, of course, that the physical energies have 
not been already overtaxed—brings a feeling of vigour and a free- 
dom from lazguor that would not be experienced earlier in the 
day. Many, indeed, whom any physical exertion in the morning 
would only render sleepy and useless for the rest of the day can 
take and enjoy strong exercise in the afternoon. There are few 
cases in which, weather and other circumstances permitting, the 
afternoon would not be preferred to the morning for any species 
of outdoor recreation. in hot summer weather the advantage of 
so doing is obvious, as the coolest and most enjoyable time of day 
is thereby secured; but, even in the short days of winter, the 
afternoon has its own peculiar charms, Somehow or other 
the afternoon fox is generally the best; and the most agree- 
able recollections of a day’s hunting will usually be found 
to be associated with the latter end of the day. ‘The mind will 
fondly recall that afternoon when the hounds were whipped off 
in the dark, with only three up besides the master and the first 
whip, or that day when, alter a long hunting run, the fox got to 
ground in astrange country just as a reddening sky and a feeling 
of crispness in the air foretold that recollection and anticipation 
would a all that the hunting appetite would have to feed upon for 
some days to come. And although a long ride home on a tired 
horse, with a steady downpour of rain, or a snowstorm driving in 
one’s face, is not perhaps the most exhilarating performance in the 
world, there are times when, provided the weather is favourable, 
this part of the day is by no means the least enjoyable. There are 
few pleasanter sensations than that of jogging home quietly in the 
gloawing after a fairly successful day, with the satisfactory reflec- 
tion that both you and your horse have held your own, and with 
the comfortable anticipation of a good fire and a good dinner await- 
ing you. What, again, can be more delightful than a ramble with 
a gun, especially in a wild or rough country, on a calm winter 
afternoon? ‘There may perhaps be no very great probability of a 
large bag; but the mere exercise in the bracing air brings with it 
a delicious feeling of exhilaration; and a very moderate amount of 
sport, fe penap if requiring some knowledge and exercise of wood- 
craft, will on such occasions be sufficient to make the chasse very 
enjoyable. Nor are the delights of a winter afternoon by any means 
reserved for sportsmen alone. Is there any old public schvol foot- 
ball-player who can recall without a thrill of pleasurable regret 
that delicious feeling of absolute happiness and perfect freedom 
from care as, emancipated from “ bill” or “ calling-over,” he 
hurried down to the football-field on a dull November or January 
afternoon, and while still some way off could see the ball rising 
against a grey sky, followed by the well-known thud which in the 
still air could be heard half a mile off? And, to say nothing of 
the pleasure of skating and other seasonable pastimes, there is no 
time when the ordinary pedestrian will find himself able to get 
more enjoyment out of a walk, even if only undertaken for the 
of a constitutional. If he is anything of an artist, moreover, 

is eye will be as gratified with the cold greys and subdued tints 
of winter as with the rich luxuriance of summer or the glorious 
colouring of autumn. It is surprising, indeed, that more attention 
is not devoted by British artists to winter scenery. The French 
and Belgian schools of the present day abound with works of this 
description; and the increasing number of winter landscapes, 
| aretrang moreover, with afternoon or evening effects, that ma 

seen in any gallery where foreign pictures are exhibited, 
would oe to indicate that these quiet studies are readily 


Firat, although a winter afternoon in the country has charms of 
its own which are of course unattainable in a large city, there are 
many occasions during the winter months when the dweller in 
London may find this period of the day very enjoyable. In some 
respects, indeed, he has the advan over his country cousin ; 
for as soon as it really gets dark in the country, the romance and 
sentiment of the thing are gone, and the wayfarer, if a stranger in 
the locality, speedily becomes alive to the inconvenience of groping 
about by-roads or blundering into holes and quagmires ; whereas 


in London the approach of night is merely the signal for an addi- 
tional demonstration of life and cheerfulness. There is something 
very homely and reassuring about the glow of even a common 
street lamp, as it springs into light on a darkening afternoon; and 
the music and poetry of the muffin bell are justly dear to all true- 
hearted cockneys. It is, however, more of the remaining hours’ of 
daylight that we would speak than of the period Of absolute dark- 
ness; and when there is neither fog nor rain, and it is tolerably 
dry under foot, an afternoon walk in London at this time of 
year is far from being devoid of enjoyment. The streets are seen 
at their best, for the busiest and most jostling period of the day is 
over, and there is not the same hopeless block of carriages as in 
summer, so that it is possible to mov about with a certain degree 
of freedom. And on a fine winter's afternoon a walk in the 
London Parks is almost as healthy and invigorating as a walk 
in the country. We are of course speaking of an average winter, 
and not of such abnormal weather as we have recently expe- 
rienced. But even when, as has been the case lately, the 
metropolis is under the dominion of snow and frost, the cleverly 
arranged combinations of wood and water, which certainly re- 
flect great credit on their designers, present in many places the 
most complete illusion of rural scenery. _ When the snow lies deep, 
and locomotion away from the footpaths becomes inconvenient, it is 
easy to find untrodden spots in Kensington Gardens where the exer- 
cise. of a very little imagination is sufficient to carry one in fancy to 
the outskirts of some remote woodland. And what could be 
more picturesque in its way than the view of the frozen Serpen- 
tine, or the water in St. James’s Park, and the ever-moving crowd 
of skaters and idlers of every kind? The scene is one that would 
have delighted a Dutch master of the old school; and, as dusk 
creeps on, and the lurid glow of the “all hot” chestnut vendor's 
furnace lights up the snow around, while torches begin to flit 
rapidly in every direction, it is difficult to believe that we are in 
hum-drum and commonplace London. 

And, although travelling in really cold weather is decidedly a 
thing to be avoided, especially when there is the prospect of being 
snowed-up for an indefinite period, without even the consolation 
of a refreshment-room bun, there are times when a not too long 
journey on a winter's day is by no means unpleasant. There are 
few things, for instance, that are more thoroughly appreciated by 
aman of business, whether public or otherwise, especially if a 
sportsman, than an occasional escape from Londen during the 
winter months. ‘The visit to the Hall or the Grange is looked 
forward to for months, and imagination is busy with delightful 
auticipations of forthcoming enjoyment, mingled with certain 
sensations of anxiety, which may very probably be uncalled 
for, but which are not the less certain to intrude themselves, 
There are sure to be one or two good meets of the hounds 
while we are there, and if that new purchase of ours turns 
out as good as he promises, we rather think we may show 
some of them the way. Lut fancy if it freezes hard the whole 
time! Or if the young horse, about whose mouth we are perhaps 
not quite as certain as we could wish, takes it into his head to be 
nasty, and bolts into the middle of the hounds, what a fearful 
nuisance it will be! Or we have perhaps been asked for a shoot- 
ing party, and have reason to believe that some of the best coverts 
will be shot for the first time. Ah! if we can get a good place, 
and manage to shoot as well as we did last year, what fun we 
shall have! But then, again, the old Squire is rather fond of 
asking tou many guns, and we may find ourselves next to some 
jealous shot whose only idea of sport is to blow everything to 
pieces the moment it gets up. Or it may rain every day and spoil 
the whole thing. But the looked-for day comes at last, and the 
weather promises well for sport of all kinds. And as our friend 
gets into a hansom on a dull, grey afternoon and gives the order 
for his particular railway terminus, he experiences a delicious 
sensation of casting care behind him that it is worth a very con- 
siderable amount of hard work to have earned. There is a plea- 
sant bustle and importance, moreover, about the starting of 
the afternoon express that is decidedly inspiriting; and as the 
train glides out of the station,and our traveller settles himself into 
his corner, he feels as if he had got the whole world before him. 
Having, of course, encumbered himself with various newspapers, 
magazines, and other light literature, he at first tries to read ; but 
when the suburbs are cleared and the open country appears, his 
outdoor instincts get the better of his literary tastes, and he 
takes to looking out of the window. If a hunting man, 
he amuses himself by scanning the fences as they meet 
him in quick succession, and thinking where he would “ have” 
them. And how easy they all look, and how the young horse 
would fly over that country! Or if a shooter, he eyes each copse 
and spinney, and wonders whether there is ever a woodcock there ; 
or thinks how nice it would be to stand in the hollow at the end 
of that big wood, with rocketers coming over your head down 
wind. Now a vast stubble appears, and his practised eye glances 
along it for the little pec excrescences that denote a covey of 
partridges on the feed. Or, as the line skirts a bend of a river or 
reed-bordered sheet of water, he strains his eyes to see whether 
those are ducks out in the open or only waterhens, But gradu- 
ally the soft grey afternoon light merges into a dull red on the. 
horizon, while each hedgerow and coppice becomes more and more 
indistinct, till at last the landscape is nothing but a vague outline 
of light and shade. Encouraged by the fitful glimmer of the 
lamp overhead, our friend now perhaps resumes his attempts at 
sailing. But the endeavour is not very successful, and he very 
soon gives it up as a had job. The motion of the carriage, more- 
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over, coupled with the gradually approaching darkness, has the 


effect of inducing a feeling of drowsiness ; and it is pleasanter to 
light a cigar, and, lying in the corner of the carriage, to 
look out lazily at the pale streak of light still left on the horizon, 
and give the reins to imagination. In this half-waking half-sleep- 
ing state, he is disposed to take a comfortable view of existence 

rally, mingled with indistinct, but pleasurable, anticipations 
of the next few days in a The regular beat of the train 
has a soothing effect, and even the whistle of the engine, beginning 
in a low key and ending in a shriek, as the train rushes by station 
after station, has a not altogether unmelodious sound. But just as 
he is dropping off into a sweet slumber, a longer wail than usual, 
and a gradual slackening, arouse him to the fact that he is 
approaching the junction where he has to change on to the little 
branch line that is to ene | him to his journey’s end. Here he 
may possibly fall in with others bound to the same hospitable roof 
as himself, and on the strength of a common destination may 
commence an agreeable acquaintance. And, however enjoyable his 
visit may turn out, it is quite probable that not the least pleasant 
recollection connected with it will be his journey on that winter's 
afternoon. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS IN NEW YORK. 


Hee ow ten days have furnished striking proof of the un- 
4 wisdom of a legislature endangering the success of the main 
object it has in view for the sake of a paltry advantage. In the 
current year the United States bonds bearing 5 and 6 per cent 
interest fall due; and it was recommended by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his rt to Congress last December, that these 
‘bonds should be refunded in two forms—that a portion should be 
replaced by bonds redeemable in five years, and payable in 
twenty, bearing interest not higher than 34 per cent., and that the 
remainder should be replaced by Treasury Notes running from 
one to ten years. Oongress, however, was of opinion that the 
eredit of the United States is good enough now to permit of 
borrowing at 3 percent. ; and accordingly the House of Represen- 
tatives decided that bonds bearing not more than 3 per cent. interest 
should be issued to the amount of 80 millions sterling, and that 
Treasury Notes, bearing the same rate of interest, should be issued 
’ for 60 millions sterling. When the Bill went to the Senate, Mr. 

Sherman had an interview with the Finance Committee of that 
Chamber, and he again urged his own views, and pointed out the 
oe which he entertained to the Bill passed by the House 
of Representatives. His arguments were enforced by Mr. Knox, 
‘the Comptroller of the Currency ; and the Committee accordingly 
reported in accordance with Mr. Sherman's recommendations. 
‘Bat the Senate itself overruled the decisions of its Committee, 
md adopted the House Bill with but few and unimportant 
emendments. The Bill went back to the House for its assent 
‘to the amendments ; but circumstances soon occurred which prove 
yery conclusively that Mr. Sherman was right and the two 
Houses of Congress wrong. 

‘In addition to what we have stated above, the Bill provides 
that the new bonds must be offered for public subscription for 
‘thirty days before they can be awarded to any Syndicate; and it 
further enacts that the bonds must be sold at not less than par, 
and that the total expense of placing them must not exceed one- 
fourth of one per cent. These provisions are very distasteful to 
‘the banks of the United States. When the great funding opera- 
‘tion was carried through a couple of years ago, its success was 
rendered certain by the co-operation of the banks, A Syndicate 
of American bankers and capitalists took the loans in 
large amounts, and: then placed them on the home and European 
markets. The new Bill is designed to prevent a repetition of this 
operation as far as possible. Oongress in effect says that the 
former bargain made by Mr. Sherman was a wasteful one, and 
that ifthe banks are to take the new bonds, they must take them 
on the same conditions as the rest of the public. To people ig- 
norant of financial matters this seems a very reasonable decision. 
But it should be borne in mind that the Syndicate which took the 
great American loans in fact incurred a very great risk. For 
several years the United States Government had been unable to 
Place these loans, and it was by no means certain that the 
en would buy as freely as actually have bought. The 

icate beg composed of exceedingly clever, experienced, and 
{ar-seeing men, perceived that the discredit into which State loans 
of all kinds had fallen during the long depression in trade was 
passing away, and that we were on the eve of a revival of business 
and they took these loans in vast amounts in dependence upon 
their (eprom But if the revival in trade had not come, and the 
loms had been left upon their hands, it is quite evident that the 
capital of all these great houses would have been locked up to an 
imconvenient amount, and would have crippled them very seriously. 
he jealousy shown by Congress to the Syndicate was thus neither 
wise nor just. In another point, too, the provisions of the Bill are not 
Very favourable to the banks. Under previous funding Acts a 
certain latitude was left to the Secretary of the Treasury as to the 
n he made with the Syndicates. When they took a large 
“mount of the bonds he was enabled to make them a discount; 
but by this Bill the whole expense which he is authorized to 
cur must not exceed one-fourth of one per cent., and as the un- 
‘woidable expenses approach very close to that traction, it follows 
if the public should fail to take the loans, he can hold out no 


in@ucement to the i of America and Europe to help him 
in placing them on the market. 
ut Congress went still further im its action against the banks, 
When Mr. Chase was providing means for carrying on the war 
against the South, one of his great plans was to create a vast net- 
work of banks all over the Union, which should supply a market 
for the bonds he was issuing. Accordingly, he made it compu 
on the banks to lodge with the Treasury of the United States 
bonds of the United States security for their bank notes to the 
full amount of those notes and ro per cent. over. In other words, 
if a bank wishes to obtain the right to issue 90,000 dollars 
in notes, it must lodge in the Treasury of the United States 
99,000 dollars. When this system was first introduced the bonds 
of the United States bore 6 per cent, interest; but, by the 
refunding processes that have since gone on, a great part of the 
debt now bears only 4 and 44 per cent. interest. The remainder, 
bearing 5 and 6 per cent. interest, falls due this year, and to re- 
fund this remainder is the object of the Bill which we are describ- 
ing. The proper and businesslike course would have been to have 
left the banks to replace their Fives and Sixes by the new Three 
per Cents. ; but, instead of doing'so, the Bill makes it compulsory 
on the banks to hold only Three per Cents. as security for their 
note circulation, and also for money deposited in them by the 
ha ge ‘with this iso, however, that as the Threes are 
= off by the sinking fund Fours and Four-and-a-Halfs may 
purchased in their stead. In the first place, only Threes 
can be lodged by the banks. It has been urged that this isa breach 
of faith, and even an act of confiscation; but it is not so. As we 
have just stated, the very motive for founding these national 
banks was to provide a market for the bonds of the United States, 
and Congress is merely following up the idea of Mr. Chase in 
what it is now doing. But although the Bill is neither a breach 
of faith nor an act of confiscation, it is very unwise, and not 
ey just. It compels the banks, for instance, to get rid 
of all the Fours and Four-and-a-Halfs which they now hold, 
and to replace them by Threes. But to throw a mass of property 
of any kind in this manner in the course of a few sale upon 
the market is inevitably to depreciate that property. Na y, 
therefore, the banks have protested against this portion of the 
Bill, and, as we shall presently see, have taken steps to defeat the 
purposes of Congress. One other provision, however, is still harder 
upon the banks. As the law now stands, a national bank desiring 
to surrender its right to issue notes can simply lodge in the United 
States Treasury either gold or legal tenders, when it gets back the 
bonds it has lodged there, and the Treasury undertakes to redeem 
the notes outstanding. The law upon this point has been, as we 
now describe it, since 1874, Previously a bank desiring to sur- 
render its right of note issue had to collect the identical notes 
issued by it, and to return them to the Treasury before it could 
obtain its bonds lodged there. It was found in practice extremely 
difficult to do this. The notes are paid out by the banks in dis- 
counting bills and making loans to customers. They pass from 
hand to hand, often into distant States and Territories, and the 
banks could get them back only by offering a high premium. 
Sometimes they failed to get the whole amount back by any 
amount of exertion. To insist, therefore, upon the banks collect- 
ing their notes before returning to them their deposited bonds is, 
in effect, to compel them to retain their circulation whether they 
like it or not, and, consequently, as we have already said, seven 
years ago the law upon this point was changed; but the Bill 
which we are now considering actually proposes that the repealed 
pawee of the law shall be revived, and that the later law shall 
repealed. In other words, Congress is not only desirous to 
compel the banks to take the new Three per Cents. as security for 
their note issues, but it is desirous also of compelling them to keep 
those Threes whether they like it or not, and whether their note 
circulation is profitable or unprotitable. 
Naturally the banks have rebelled against a measure so obviously 
conceived in disregard of their interests, and they have taken 
steps to prove that they can effectually retaliate upon Con- 
s. As soon as the Bill the Senate the banks decided to 
surrender their circulation rather than take the new Threes. To 
do this, as we have said, they must lodge either gold or legal 
tenders in the Treasury, and accordingly they proceeded to call in 
all their short loans, and to refuse discounts and advances to their 
customers. The result was an alarm throughout the whole 
commercial community of the United States, aeeine at one 
time very closely to a panic. In New York interest upon 
“ call” money—that is, money repayable on demand—at the end 
of last week actually exceeded the rate of 300 per cent. per annum. 
That rate prevailed of course only for a very short time; but all 
through the present week the crisis has been intense. Prices on 
the Stock Exchange fell from 10 to ¥7 per cent., and the New 
York exchanges upon London and Paris dropped in a similar 
manner. In a single week the sterling exchange fell about 
7 cents., or 34d. in the pound, or almost 14 per cent. At times, 
indeed, it has been found impossible to sell exchange in New 
York. In consequence, gold has been taken from London and 
from Paris for export to New York, and a tremor has been sent 
through the money markets of Europe. This action of the barks 
and the loss it inflicts upon the whole business community of the 
United States is the best commentary on the unwisdom of the 
course adopted by Congress. But we do not think it likely that 
the banks really intend contracting their note circulation. 
The United States law is extremely favourable to them, Here 


in the United Kingdom the Bank of England has to keep 
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gold—upon which it earns not a penny, and which: costs it | whether there were any other works of this long-forgotten genius, 
much in the way of storage and other c — against every | and the excitement became intense. When the sensation was at 


note it issues in excess of the 14 millions which it is authorized | its height, Berlioz, with an assurance which never failed him, de- 
to issue against the Government debt. So again, all the provincial | clared himself the composer ; and later on, as if to show that he 
and Irish and Scotch banks have to hold gold against every note | spoke the truth, he added the other parts of Herod’s Dream and 
they print in excess of their authorized issue. But the banks of | The Coming to Sais. Heine, upon hearing the Childhood of Christ, 
the United States are not required to hold a single penny in gold. | wrote to Berlioz to say how sorry he was that he had ever said 
The security which they have to lodge with the Treasury, on the | he was no musician, upon which ‘Berlioz answered that he rejoiced 
contrary, will yield them interest, even under this new Bill, at the | to hear Heine was sorry for having talked upon a subject that he 
rate of 3 per cent. per annum, and in the past the interest was | did not understand. _ , 
considerably higher. No doubt there is a tax levied upon the After a short recitation by the Narrator we are introduced to 
circulation of the banks, but it is very much less than the interest | a street in Jerusalem, the Roman guards patrolling to the music 
on the bonds. They have also, and very properly, to pay the | of a “ Night March,” a movement characteristic enough. The 
charges of the Treasury in connexion with the note circula- | second scene shows us Herod, who is ill at ease concerning a 
tion. But when all expenses are deducted, they still receive a | vision he has lately seen, and in an air, which does not strike us 
handsome amount upon the bonds lodged in the Treasury, and this | as particularly pleasing, he enlarges upon the fact that he feels it 
is over and above the interest which they receive on the employ- | “ dreary to reign.” Upon the advice of a friend Herod summons 
ment of their notes. It is hardly likely, therefore, that the banks | the magicians who agree to solve his dream for him. This gives 
will seriously persist in contracting the circulation. But they | occasion for some incantation music which puts Berlioz at once 
have shown most effectually that they can erg ag | disturb the | in his natural element. Certainly this incantation music is as 
business of the whole country, and can defeat the funding opera- | weird as the Faust music, and the effect produced by alternating 
tions of the Government. It is suicidal folly on the part of | the time of every other bar from triple to common time is as 
Congress to drive them to such a course, and it is scarcely | uncanny a one as could be desired. After this Herod is advised 
credible that the House will persist in passing the Bill, to slay all the children born within a certain period of time, which 
he determines to do without hesitation. We are then taken to the 
Stable at Bethlehem, where a very tender duet is sung by J —— 
and Mary, which was very ray | rendered by Mr. Santley and his 
daughter, and this is succeeded by a chorus of unseen angels, who 
RECENT MUSIC. on parents to child The effect of 
this chorus was unfortunately marre the fact that its intona- 
M: CHARLES HALLFE'S Orchestral Concerts at St. James's | tion was, to say the least, prc. Re if not Be Fae untrue ; but this 
4+ Hall have obtained the great success which they deserved, may have arisen from thechorus being placed in the room at the back 
but which could not have been completely foreseen. The first con- | of the platform, whence the sound of their voices reached the 
cert, though presenting no novelties,was looked forward to with much | audience under great disadvantages. The second part opens with 
interest, a because of the wide range of the programme. | an overture in the fugal style, intended to represent the assem- 
Beginning with Weber's Oberon overture, which was very finely | bling of the shepherds at the stable at Bethlehem, and is followed 
rendered, it passed to the Andantino in Spohr’s Symphony, “The | by an uninteresting “ Farewell of the Shepherds,” which might 
Power of Sound,” and ended the first part with Goldmarck’s so- | have been written for the latest edition of the Hymns Ancient 
called Sym hony, “A Rustic Wedding.” Although “A Rustic | gnd Modern. This part closes with “The Repose of the Holy 
Wedding ” has been heard before at the Crystal Palace, it was the | Family,” a rather colourless tenor solo, in which Mr. Lloyd, as the 
only number in the programme which soo to novelty. | Narrator, gave a curiously and unpleasantly whining effect to 
Symphony, indeed, it is not, and as a piece of programme music it | the words “Behold a shadowy bower” which occur in the 
cannot be said to be of the highest rank ; nevertheless, its quaint | piece, The third part is, taken as a whole, the least satis- 
opening march, for violoncelli and contrabassi in unison, suggestive factory. It seems as if the composer was tired of his subject, 
slightly of the old hymn tune “O Come, all ye Faithful,” and the | and was at a loss how to bring it to a conclusion. Opening 
thirteen variations that follow, were received by the audience | with a solo for the tenor Narrator, which is followed by a 
with evident appreciation. The numbers of the piece which | characteristic duet for Joseph and Mary, who implore the people of 
seemed most worthy of notice were the Scherzo and the Andante | Sais to give them shelter after their journey, it continues with a 
“In the Garden,” which, though somewhat incoherent in con- | chorus of Ismaelites, led by a benevolent “ Father of the Family,” 
struction, gave evidence of considerable melodic power in the | who welcome the pilgrims. To this succeeds a quick movement, 
composer. The second part of the programme on the 12th of | supposed, as we are told by the stage instructions, to represent 
February opened with the great C minor Symphony of Beet- | « the servants bringing wine aud food with alacrity,” after which 
hoven. This favourite work was rendered by Mr. Hallé’s fine | the father of the family bids his household to take the harp and 
orchestra in a magnificent manner, and we may safely | flute and gently entice the strangers to slumber. A “serenade” 
that the conductor's reading of it can hardly be su + | ensues for harp and flutes as ordered, which would be pleasant if 
After an entracte and aria from Schubert's opera of Rosa-| it were not too long, and after another chorus and “ Amen” the 
munda, the concert ended with a masterly rendering of the | work comes to an ona. 
Tannhéuser overture. “A Rustic Wedding” seems to have| 1) Enfance du Christ, though by no means one of Berlioz’s best 
found so much favour with the audience that it was repeated efforts, is still far from being a failure, Its chief interest, it is 
at the second concert “by desire”; but the chief interest was | true, arises from the fact that Berlioz set himself the task of writing 
centred in the Triple Concerto of Beethoven and Mozart's | work within the then acknowledged limits of musical construc 
Serenade in D. In the first of these Mr. Hallé took his place at | tion and with what success he did it is shown by Heine's letter 
the pianoforte, leaving Herr Hecht to conduct, and Mme. Norman | to him after he had heard it. That there are many people of 
Neruda and Signor Piatti completed the trio. The Concerto is | Heine's opinion amongst the public of the present day is ame 
a work which has been given more than once at the Crystal | evidenced by the fact that the insipid “ Farewell of the Sheph 
Palace and elsewhere, and, although it is not perhaps one of | was the only piece redemanded at this performance. 
Beethoven’s happiest efforts, yet it deserves, and on this occasion Miss Santley, who has a sympathetic soprano voice, sang the 
received, @ most respectful rote» From the hands of the three part of Mary with artistic feeling, showing in many ways 
leading executants, supported by the splendid orchestra, it is un- | with further study, she has a successful future before her. Of Mr. 
necessary to say that it received the best interpretation that could | Santley and Signor Foli it is only necessary to say that they sus- 
be given. As for the Serenade, written by Mozart for the wed- | tained their parts with the success which they always command. 
ding festivities of the daughter of Huifner, a burgomaster of | Messrs, F. Leigh and F. A. Bridge sang their portion of the 
——— we must confess it was a trifle tedious. Coming im-| music with credit. To Mr. Charles Hallé as a conductor is due 
mediately after Beethoven’s Concerto, a piece like this, consis the highest praise. Throwing aside the fussy obtrusiveness which 
of eight movements, many of which are minuets and trios, and | js the bane of modern conductors, he has adopted that calm com- 
not in the best style of its composer, is hardly calculated to excite | posure that we have before noticed as a characteristic of Herr 
the interest of an audience, added to which it took the immoderate ichter, which leads his audience to depend upon him as an inter- 
time of one hour in performance. The exquisite introduction to | preter rather than as a mere metronome beating the time for the 
Lohengrin followed, in which Mr. Hallé’s orchestra showed that | orchestra to lay to. 
it was worthy of the high esteem in which it has been held in} (Qn Thursday last the Bach Choir gave its first concert for this 
Manchester. Svendsen’s Norwegian Rhapsody closed the concert. | season. The programme was full of interest, and, as is the in- 
Last Saturda Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ, which Mr. Hallé | tention of these concerts, some pieces were given that one has & 
has already produced in Manchester, was given for the first time | rare chance of hearing. Bach’s church cantata, “ Ich hatte viel 
in London. The second of the parts into which it is divided was Bekiimmerniss,” with Mlle. Brudenstein, Miss Hope Glen, and 
the first written and produced by Berlioz, under the title of the | Messrs. Lloyd and Santley to sing the leading parts, opened the 
Fuite en Egypte. The story goes that, fearing the adverse criticism | concert, whieh was followed by an unpublished eight-part 
which was so freely bestowed upon him by his contemporaries | anthem by Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, which the choir have give 
whenever he placed 2 new work before the public, or perhaps even | before. “The motetts of Palestrina and Vittoria, “ Adoramus 
wishing to perpetrate a practical joke upon his enemies, Berlioz | Te,” and “O quam gloriosum,” we consider the best per 
gave out that the Fuite en Toute was the work of a composer of | formed pieces in the first part of the programme. Unques 
the seventeenth century little known to fame, of the name of | ably good amateur choir as it is, the Bach Choir n 
Pierre Ducré, and that he had recently had the good fortune to| we think, more practice with its orchestra than it appears 
discover the manuscript score of this little sacred cantata. The | to have to bring it up to the mark. This was specially 
almost violent feeling exhibited against his works was thus | evident on Thursday night; for, in the unaccompanied pieces, 
avoided, and the Fuite en Egypte received not only @ respectful, | such as the two motetts above mentioned, and the part song ia 
but an encouraging, hearing. The critics set themselves to discover } the second part by Pearsall, “ Light of my soul, arise,” the singing 
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of the Choir showed a marked change, and the lights and 
shades of choral singing were perceptible. The orchestra, 
it is true, were rough in tone; but even this does not 
exculpate the Choir from the fault of redundant noise in 
the pieces they performed with orchestral accompaniment. 
For instance, the “ Gloria” from Cherubini’s Mass in )), were it 
not for the exquisite solos performed by the leading singers, would 
have been unbearable. Mr. Goldschmidt’s orchestra was far from 
perfect, and this may account for the faults referred to. The 
second part of the programme began with Schumann's lovely 
“ Requiem for Mignon,” which was sung in German, and the con- 
ny with the finale from the first act of Mendelssohn's un- 
finished opera of Loreley, a beautiful piece of dramatic writing 
which only makes us regret that the gifted composer did not 
live to finish what must have ranked as a great opera had it been 
mpleted. 

English music has during the last month, we hear, scored a suc- 
cess on the Continent. We refer to the opera of The Veiled 
Prophet of Khorassan, by Mr. Villiers Stanford, the organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which has been produced with great 
applause at the Court Theatre at Hanover, and is to be given at 
other important German houses. Perhaps we may hope to hear it 
some day in its composer's native country. Through a curious mis- 
take, it has been stated by a contemporary that Mr. Stanford is the 
first living English composer whose work has been performed on the 
Continent. Balfe lived to see the Bohemian Girl a success av 
more than one theatre on the Continent, and Henry Hugo 
Pierson, who was more appreciated in Germany than in his native 
land, lived to see his opera Contarini produced at Hamburg in 
1872, 


PICTURES BY MR, MILLAIS. 


» Directors of the Fine Art Society have made a very in- 
teresting collection of some of Mr. Millais’s most celebrated 
and popular pictures. Out of the seventeen examples now ex- 
hibited to the public there is not one that does not possess a dis- 
tinctly representative character. It would, of course, have 
been possible to have added largely to the number without 
exhausting the resources at their command and without 


_ ineurring any danger of inducing in the minds of the spectator 


the sense of weariness or monotony. Mr. Millais’s talent is of a 
kind that easily bears the trial which such an experiment involves. 
His productions have always a remarkable freshness of impression, 
and the successive stages of his career exhibit a striking variety of 
aim and method. In the labours of thirty years he has power- 
fully reflected some of the dominant movements of artistic taste 
and style; but he has never so fur pledged himself to any parti- 
cular school as to give to his work the perishable stamp 
of a passing fashion. But although the selection might have 
been extended with advantage, it is large enough to afford a 
fair measure of the painter's accomplishments. It displays in just 
rtion both the strength and the weakness of his talent, and 
it allows us to trace the gradual development of an extraordinary 
technical gift, and to mark the growing devotion of the painter to 
those forms of art in which this gift finds the fullest opportunities 
of powerful expression, A review of Mr. Millais’s performances 
from his earliest youth to mature manhood will, we think, tend to 
strengthen the conviction that the essential excellences of his 
atyle are seen at their best in the departments of portrait and land- 
scape. If we compare his later pictures with the compositions 
produced under the influence of the pra-Raffaelite movement, we 
shall perceive that an ever-increasing prominence is given to that 
element in painting which springs out of a keen perception of the 
truths of individual character. He has not, it is true, abandoned 
the study of dramatic incident, and he still preserves a full 
command over certain realities of sentiment and passion, but 
his later experiments in this kind recall in their aim the 
Subject pictures of Reynolds, where the poetic or historic in- 
terest is obviously grafted upon the more congenial study of the 
facts of individual face and form. His success in works of in- 
vention is for this reason partly dependent upon the fitness of his 
model to serve the particular idea which he is seeking to illustrate. 
young “ Princess Elizabeth ” (11), a canvas just fresh from 
the artist’s studio, may be regarded as a fortunate example of this 
later style. The chosen type does not ger very strictly accord 
with the idea of an imprisoned child whose failing health is 
speedily to end in death, but the pensive and pathetic expression 
has been very skilfully rendered, and in the enjoyment of the 
technical merits of the picture we are ready to concede that 
on has been done to justify, if not exactly to explain, the title 
which it bears. In the “ Princes in the Tower” (13) we have 
drawbacks, with scarce any of the attractions, of this particular 
method. ‘The faces are in themselves uninteresting, and they have 
evidently not inspired the painter. The historic costume is worn 
Without grace or distinction, nor is there any special charm of colour 
or magic of execution to divert attention from the intellectual in- 
sufficiency of the desi That Mr. Millais has really no need to 
burden himself with these suggestions of dramatic interest is proved 
by the far superior attractions of a picture like “Cherry Ripe” 
(15), which pretends to be nothing more than a portrait. Here, 
a3 in the “ Yeoman of the Guard” (17), he relies altogether upon 
powers as a painter, and he proves himself in each case stro 
enough to assume this independent attitude. He can give us 


the pleasure that we have a right to seek from such work by the 
skill and ease with which he renders the facts before his eyes, by 
the keenness of perception which enables him to detect and reco 
the most subtle and significant truths of gesture and expres- 
sion, and by his extraordinary sympathy with the most opposite 
and varied types of character. In the attempt to add to these 
ample attractions the interest that belongs to illustrative art 
he ventures upon more disputable ground, and labours with 
less assurance of success. As an inventor, Mr. Millais cannot 
always completely subdue the material that he borrows from 
nature ; and such power as he at one time displayed in this direc- 
tion has lost something of its original strength, perhaps because it 
is now less constantly employed. In this respect we are inclined 
to take exception to a remark made by Mr. Lang in the interesting 
and appreciative sketch of the artist's career which serves as a 
ecg to the catalogue. According to Mr. Lang, Mr. Millais has 
en to English painting very much what Mr. Tennyson has been 
to English poetry, and in respect of the unrivalled popularity en- 
joyed by poet and painter alike this is doubtless true enough. But 
the resemblance can scarcely be said to go further. 
It is unquestionably true that in Mr. Millais’s youthful essays 
the faculty of invention is more strongly developed. “The Car- 
nter’s Shop” (5) and the “Isabella” (3) illustrate in a de- 
ightful manner the modesty and earnestness of the painter's 
studentship. They prove to us that the dexterity of his more 
mature style was won by much hard and patient toil; and they 
afford evidence of a sensitive artistic temperament ‘which yielded 
readily, and even enthusiastically, to the influence of a powerful 
artistic movement. But it would be a mistake, we think, to 
assume that Mr. Millais has not been true to. his highest instincts 
because he no longer labours in the spirit which produced “The 
Carpenter’s Shop” or “The Vale of Rest.” e showed no 
feverish haste to assert his own individuality, and he had 
power sufficient even at that time to produce works of ad- 
mirable quality in a manner that was not to be permanently 
retained. And yet even here it is possible to recognize the 
ultimate tendency of his art. In the “Isabella,” though the 
outward form tells of the study of Florentine models, the 
essential qualities of the work remind us rather of the early 
Flemish masters. The sentiment of beauty is already hardly 
pressed by the stronger passion for absolute veracity in the treat- 
ment of the individual heads, and for minute realism in the ren- 
dering of the details of costume. It is, in fact, the work of a born 
realist, but of a realist restrained by a phase of sentiment that be- 
longed rather to the movement than to the individual. An artist 
of Mr. Millais’s genius must be measured, not by what he casts 
aside, but by what he retains. If he has changed since those 
a days, it is because the permanent attributes of his art 
ave since then more completely asserted themselves, and because, 
in common with all men of high endowment, he is incapable of re- 
verting to a style that was associated with the imitative period of his 
career. Other men working under these same influences have de- 
veloped a power of inventive design which has led them in a direc- 
tion far removed from that which Mi . Millais has taken. They have 
found in the example of Florentine art an impulse that has proved 
to be in accord with their own intellectual bias and with a native 
gift of design. But Mr. Millais’s art speedily gave signs that it 
was destined to take a differentform. In the “Order of Release,” 
following close upon the “ Huguenots,” he struck out into the 
realm of modern sentiment ; and in later works, like the “ Boyhood 
of Ralegh,” he added to the study of character new evidence of 
his ability to render the beauty of outward nature. At this time, 
too, he began to exhibit increasing facility and technical resource, 
and these qualities reach the highest point of expression in the 
head of the old man in the “ North-West Passage.” In all the 
later works from his hand the technical aspect of his art gains an 
ever-increasing importance. It is possible now and again to ob- 
ject to his choice of subject or to criticize the slender intellectual 
interest which he deems sufficient to justify the choice of a poetic 
or historical title, but as a master of the brush he has stepped 
into a foremost place in our school, and it is unlikely that while 
he lives his supremacy in this respect can be seriously questioned. 
Ina room adjoining that in which Mr. Millais’s pictures are 
displayed there is to be found a series of very interesting studies 
in pastel by Mr. Whistler. The contrast offered by the work of 
these two artists is in many ways sufficiently striking, and yet 
their aims in art are not altogether dissimilar. Mr. Whistler is 
also a realist who takes his impressions direct from nature, aod 
who concerns himself scarcely at all with the problems of illus- 
trative design. As in the case of Mr, Millais, the kind of beauty 
that he can command is in its nature inseparable from the techni- 
cal modes of its expression. But the truth of effect that Mr. 
Whistler seeks to secure is not so readily identified by the ex- 
perience of an ordinary observer. By a process of tion he 
reduces the varied realities of his subject to a simple impression, 
which he interprets by artistic means that are suggestive rather 
than complete. His peculiar talent has rerely been displayed to 
greater advantage than in these spirited sketches of modern Venice. 
A refined power in draughtsmanship has been recognized as the 
characteristiv excellence of his work in etching, and in many of his 
painted landscapes he has exhibited as keen a ption of certain 
truths of colour and tone. The material which he now employs 
enables him to combine these distinct qualities in a form that will 
render the beauty of his work accessible to a large number of 
persons who have hitherto been repelled by the strangeness of his 
style. The colouring in many of these sketches has a brilliant 
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quality that is rarely to be found in his work in oil, and it is asso- 
ciated with a definiteness of design that recalls some of the most 
delightful of the earlier plates from the Thames. It is of course 
to be understood that the execution is still far from complete in 
the general and popular sense of the word. In many instances the 
tone of the brown paper upon which the drawings have been made 
is left as an important element in the chosen scheme of colour. We 
may observe however that, even in the slightest examples of the 
series, there is always evidence of distinct artistic intention. To 
do justice to Mr. Whistler, it must also be said that in those cases 
where he has carried his work to a more finished result he has 
shown an equal mastery over his material. The labour that is 
added to the first impression is never thrown away, which is more 
than can be said of a vast number of artistic productions with a 
greater pretence of careful elaboration. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD ELLENBOROUGH’S DIARY.* 


hyena is perhaps no precedent for the publication of Memoirs, 
consisting mainly of notes of Cabinet meetings, made from 
day to day by a Minister; but, after the lapse of half a century, 
continued reserve is needless; and there are in the present book 
no revelations of political secrets. The relations of members of 
the Duke of Wellington’s Government to one another and to their 
contemporaries are now only matters of historical or biographical 
interest. The embarrassments which attend coalitions are curi- 
ously illustrated by the statement that at the first Cabinet dinner 
after the formation of the Government, Huskisson made a slight 
and cold bow to Lord Ellenborough, “ Dudley looked as black as 
thunder,” and “ the courtesy was that of men who had just fought 
aduel.” It appears from many subsequent entries in the Diary 
that, during their short continuance in office, most of the followers 
of Canning and the Duke regarded one another with jealous dis- 
like. After the breach caused by Huskisson’s East Retford vote, 
the Canning section was bitterly hostile to the Government, wita 
the exception of Lord Dudley, who never voted with the Opposi- 
tion. It was already known that Lord Grey was, in consequence 
of his antipathy to Oanning and his adherents, for some time dis- 
d to an alliance with the Government. It was unfortunate 
that the Duke discouraged his overtures, partly in deference to 
the prejudices of George IV., and also in consequence of his anxiety 
to reclaim the allegiance of the extreme ‘l'ories who seceded 
from his party on the introduction of the Catholic Relief Bill. The 
entire absence from the minds of all men of any anticipation of the 
approaching catastrophe of the Reform Bill has in it an element 
of what has been called tragic irony. Like an audience 
at a theatre, posterity isin the secret of the destiny which im- 
mds over the unconscious performers. The natural tendency to 
impute est blindness to those who failed to foresee the future 
is corrected by constant experience of similar want of prescience ; 
but there are cases in which miscalculation amounts to wilful and 
culpable stupidity. The overthrow of the Duke of Wellington's 
Government by the union with both the Whigs and Canningites 
of the followers of Cumberland and Eldon was a suicidal gratitica- 
tion of foolish spite. The malcontents had the means of knowing 
that the Duke of Wellington, who had always been lukewarm on 
the Catholic question, was on other points a staunch and invete- 
rate Tory. Lord Ellenborough’s Diary confirms the impression 
that the Duke had meditated a settlement of the Catholic claims 
for some time before the production of the Bill. In the previous 
year Lord Lyndhurst had spoken of the matter with his usual 
freedom from prejudice; and Peel himself, though he then in- 
tended to retire from the Government, recognized the necessity of 
concession. The Duke hoped to carry the Bill without breaking 
up his party ; but his main difficulty was to obtain the consent of 
the King, who was, to a great extent, under the sinister influence 
of the Duke of Cumberland. In those days it was still possible 
for the King to dismiss his Ministers, and the formation of an 
anti-Catholic Government would have been extremely dangerous. 
Lord Ellenborough, who had been a consistent advocate of the 
Catholic claims, fully appreciated the sagacious firmness of the 
Duke and the self-sacrificing patriotism of Peel. 

Notwithstanding defects which prevented him from attaining 
the highest rank as a statesman, Lord Ellenborough was a con- 
siderable man. He-had laboriously cultivated his natural gift of 
oratory ; and in his later years he was perhaps the most eloquent 
speaker of ‘his time. As he never addressed the House of Lords 
without preparation, or on any subject except those in which he 
took a special interest, he had the advantage of being always in 
earnest. His tall figure, his graceful and dignitied bearing, and 
his powerful and musical voice, added to the etfect of his polished 
style and impressive declamation. As his opinions were seldom 
popular, and as he had no strong party connexion, his influence in 
the country bore but a small proportion to his rhetorical power. 
Those who acted with him may have admired his genius, but they 
never implicitly relied on his judgment. During his Indian Vice- 
royalty his eccentricity was sometimes regarded as an approach to 
madness; and his bombastic proclamation about the gates of 
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Ghuznee deserved the ridicule which it provoked. Both in his 
early administration of the Board of Control, and during his po. 
sidence in India, he was often described as a wild elephant who 
needed to have tame ones by his side. He had himself firgt 
applied the phrase to an Indian judge whom he wag 
at the time providing with two steady and unambitioys 
colleagues. A private letter which announced the a 
pointment was accidentally published, and the comparison 
took the popular fancy as descriptive of Lord Ellenborough 
and the cautious authorities of the India House. The Diary 
though it is written in a simple and unambitious style, contains‘, 
few passages which indicate a wild and eccentric fancy. The 
victories of the Russians in Armenia disturbed him because, he 
says, “‘ they are in Asia, and Asia is mine.” He talks of his ho 
on some fit occasion of conquering Egypt from India, and he 
mentions as the dream of his life an imaginary battle in which 
he was to defeat the Russians on the banks of the Indus. The 
more rational apprehensions of the effects of the advance of 
Russian aggrandizement in Central Asia will be impaired in their 
effect on the controversies of the present day by his occasional ex- 
travagance. Some readers will be puzzled by his repeated antici- 
pations of the Russian conquest of China, The editor has allowed 
the name of the great Empire to be in several passages substituted 
for the more intelligible designation of Khiva. In those days 
there were, as now, apprehensions that in certain contingencies the 
Russians might occupy Cabul, and disturb India, not so much by 
actual or threatened invasion as by intrigues with native States, 
There was also in 1827 and 1828 a Russian war with Turkey, 
which Lord Ellenborough watched with anxiety, and for a long 
time with unfounded hope. At the end he seems almost to have 
agreed with the Duke of Wellington that it would have been better if 
the Turkish Empire had then been finally overthrown. For the Greeks 
and their cause Lord Ellenborough felt a strong distaste ; yet their 
atrocities, which might explain his antipathy, were rivalled or ex- 
ceeded by the Turks, His judgment was, in truth, founded on political 
and not on sentimental grounds. Like almost all English statesmen 
of his time, he thought the maintenance of Turkey indispensable 
to the interests of England in Europe, though his discouragement at 
the Treaty of Adrianople almost induced him to despair of the 
Se of saving the Sultan. Long afterwards Lord Fllen- 
rough vindicated the policy of the Crimean war on the express 
and exclusive ground that it was in his judgment politically expe- 
dient. During his incumbency of the Board of Control he satistied 
himself of the expediency of transferring the government of India 
from the Company to the Crown. He nevertheless took some 
pains to maintain friendly relations with the Chairs, as the Chair- 
man and Deputy-Chairman were called, who then represented the 
Board of Directors in its communications with the Government. 
On one occasion he justly complains of an objection which the 
Directors had raised to the expense of establishing steam commu- 
nication with India by way of Suez. ‘ They never will remember,’ 
he indignantly remarks, “ that they govern a State.” He consi- 
dered that the discipline both of the civil and the military service was 
dangerously relaxed; and he attributed much of the blame to Lord 
William Bentinck. Like other heads of departments, he was sub- 
ject to the authority of the Duke of Wellington, for whom he had 
a genuine and profound respect. Almost his only criticism of his 
chief on which he ventures is to the effect that the Duke is much 
under the influence of his early associations. It is surprising that 
the Dule was less eager than Lord Ellenborough to repress some 
insubordination which had been displayed by the officers of the 
army. 

Tose who take an interest in the politics of fifty years ago will 
find Lord Ellenborough’s authentic details both amusing and 
instructive. His admission into the Cabinet is a proof of the 
reputation which he had already acquired by his eloquence and 
general ability. At that time the conduct of business in the House 
of Lords possessed much practical importance, and without Lord 
Ellenborough the Government would have been weak in debate. 
“ There are only three of us,” he said in 1830, against ten or eleven; 
and of the three the Duke of Wellington could only be called a de- 
bater because his authority and vigour supplied the place of oratory. 
The remaining two were Lord Ellenborough himself and Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was alone a match for many opponents. After 
nearly two years of office the diarist records with complacency & 
remark of the Duke of Wellington that Ellenborough was perhaps 
too eager, but that he was always ready. His discretion may 
perhaps not have been equal to his ability. He boasts that by 
one of his speeches he had drawn Lord Grey into avowed oppo- 
sition, when perhaps the possibility of conciliation might not have 
been wholly exhausted. Even able men are sometimes deluded by 
the fallacy that an open enemy is better than a neutral or a 
doubtful friend ; but in public or private it is judicious to make the 
least of differences and the most of points of agreement. A 
waverer may in the end incline in the desired direction; 
while a proiessed antagonist could not, if he would, pass 
the dividing chasm. In the particular case probably no 
harm was done, as Lord Grey had already made up his quarrel 
with the Whig supporters of Canning. The Duke would probably 
at an earlier time have made greater efforts to win him over, but 
for George IV.’s insurmountable dislike to the friend of his youth. 
Even if an alliance had been formed, it is doubtful whether the 
Duke and Lord Grey could long have acted together, Brougham 
would have forced the Government to declare itself on the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform, which Lord Grey would not have 
in principle opposed. In 1829, and even after the accession of 
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— 
William IV. in the following year, the principal danger of the 


Government was sup sed to be the disaffection of the Brunswickers 
or Eldon Tories. Some of the Ministers nevertheless thought 
that the Duke would do well to retire into the oflice of Foreign 
Secretary, leaving the place of Prime Minister to Peel, whose pre- 
eminent ability and courage were fully recognized. Others objected, 
not without sagacity, that Peel would be a Radical Minister. He 
would assurediy not have committed the fatal error of pledging 
the Government against all reform. On the eve of the election of 
1830 hopes were entertained of securing Lord Palmerston’s ser- 
yices ag Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the King’s accession 
a great Court place was offered to the Duke of Bedford. 

Lord Ellenborough was born in 1790. He entered the House 
of Commons in 1813, and succeeded his father in the peerage in 
1818. Having married a sister of Lord Castlereagh, he generally 
supported the Government until the appointment of Canning, 
whom he disliked and distrusted. During the Administration 
of Canning and Lord Goderich he was allied by common en- 
mity with Lord Grey, and more intimately with the Duke of 
Wellington. It is not a little surprising that, having neither held 
office nor acquired a great Parliamentary reputation, he should 
have been admitted into the Cabinet as Privy Seal. Young, 
vigorous, and ambitious, he was naturally dissatisfied with a 
sinecure oflice, and he had also the good taste to feel that his rank 
and precedence were above his pretensions, He consoled himself 
for administrative idleness by taking as active a part in foreign 
afairs as his opportunities allowed. Lord Dudley often allowed 
him to correct his diaits, and sometimes to compose despatches; 
but the Duke, who was real Foreign Minister, was always treated 
by Lord Ellenborough with loyal deference. When Lord Dudley, 
much against his will, resigned with Huskisson and his colleagues, 
Lord Ellenborough hoped to be his successor. Lord Aberdeen, 
for whom he had a profound contempt, was preferred; but the 
Duke partially gratified his wishes by making him President of 
the Board of Control. The Privy Seal was some time afterwards 
given to Lord Rosslyn, the only Whig recruit, with the excep- 
tion of the Attorney-General, Sir James Scarlett, who joined 
the Wellington Administration. When Lord Ellenborough 
kissed hands as Privy Seal the King addressed him civilly; but 
during his whole term of office he never spoke to him again, and 
he omitted his name from the invitations which he from time to 
time sent to the Ministers. The probable cause of offence was a 
vote which he had given against the Queen Caroline Pains and 
Penalties Bill. Lord Ellenborough bore the slights to which he 
was exposed with temper and dignity, though he from time to 
time expresses a strong and just opinion of the King. The Diary, 
on the whole, places Lord Mllenborough’s character in a favour- 
able light. ‘The commanding position and indefatigable activity 
of the Duke of Wellington are strongly illustrated ; and in one 
passage Lord Ellenborough records with admiration that the Duke 
found leisure to extract the secrets of Opposition from the great 
Whig ladies. For Peel Lord [llenborough seems to have bad 
little personal liking, but he appreciated his great ability and his 
force of character. His friendship led him to overstate the re- 
spectable qualities of Sir Henry Hardinge, with whom he was 
nearly connected with marriage. Lord Colchester, though he has 
employed a careless reader to correct the press, has earned by his 
publication a place among those benefactors of mankind who 
relieve the tediousness of life by the publication of biographies, 
memoirs, and diaries, 


CELTIC SCOTLAND.* 


M: SKENE completes with this volume his learned work 
on the early history of Scotland. Ofall European histories, 
there is none in which the historian has greater difficulties to con- 
tend with, especially in its earlier stages. ‘his difficulty is 
attributable to two causes—firstly, the very fragmentary and 
meagre character of the materials at the historian’s command; 
secondly, the mass of fiction which has been presented and re- 
ceived as history to fill up the blanks left by the absence of 
wuthentic fact. Hence the greater part of the historian’s task is to 
expore the fallacies which . dint of frequent repetition are at 
lst accepted as truth. This sort of labour seldom meets with the 
thanks which it deserves, especially when these fallacies are the 
foundation on which rests some monument of national or family 
wide. Mr. Skene has had a great deal of this apparently un- 
gucious, but most praiseworthy, work to do in his new volume. 


tis devoted to an examination of ‘the early land tenures and | 


social condition of the Celtic inhabitants of Scotland,” and ex- 
tends over the period beginning with the death of Alexander IIL, 
and coming down to the final extinction of the clan system in the 
Highlands. As the historian of Celtic Scotland, Mr. Skene con- 
himself to treating of the social peculiarities which lingered 
long in the mountainous region, the original Scotland, whose 
inhabitants, proud of being the only genuine Scots, looked down 
With contempt on the Saxon, who had taken from them both king 
ad nomenclature, despising equally his industry, his civilization, 
his language, and his laws. 
The better to account for and to explair the tenure by which 
tie Highlanders held the soil and the peculirities of their social 
organisation, that clan system which has outlived the tribal 
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system in any other part of Europe, Mr. Skene traces the various 
legendary accounts of their origin to their source. He divides 
these legends into three classes-—the ethnic, the linguistic, and 
the historical. The ethnic legends belong to a period later than 
the introduction of Christianity; for they all trace the origin of 
the people to a biblical source, and describe them as immigrants 
from some Eastern land. The linguistic legend has been invented 
to account for a similarity of language between two peoples. It 
usually sets forth that a colony of soldiers have taken 
wives from the people they have conquered, having first 
cut their tongues out to prevent the women transmitting 
their own language to their children, Of the historical legends, 
some contain an element of truth—as, for example, those that relate 
to the first settlement of the Scots in Britain—while others are 
entirely untrue. It is to this latter class of wholly fictitious 
legends that Mr. Skene considers the whole legendary history of 
Ireland to belong. After citing all the several legends which pur- 
port to account ror the origin of the race, Mr. Skene goes very 
fully into the question of the origin of the tribe. He examines in 
detail the tribal system as it existed in Ireland and in Wales. 
Mr. Skene considers that the clan system of the Highlands was 
neither “ territorial nor purely patriarchal, but that it was based 
on the community or tribe.” The “original social unit” among 
the people of Gaelic race was the Tuath, a name which, though it 
afterwards was applied to the land of the clan, meant originally 
the tribe itself. But as with the language so with the tribal 
system. ‘The first stages of its growth are prehistoric, so that it 
is nowhere to be seen in its primitive form. Two leading features, 
however, Mr, Skene assumes as certain. The one is that private 
property in land was unknown till a comparatively recent period ; 
the other that, although the members of the tribe all traced 
their origin from the cponymus, whose name they bore, yet 
that the “social unit was not the individual or ‘family, but 
the community or tribe.” Thus the land was held by the 
tribe in common. Personal property in cattle existed, and was 
acknowledged, and led to ditferences of rank, regulated by the 
amount of this property ; but the land on which the cuttle were 
pastured was the common property of the tribe, and after the cul- 
tivation of land was introduced, the occupation of the arable land 
was decided by lot. The head of the Tuath was the Toisech, who 
gradually changed into the Thane, holding his land from the 
Crown, and paying a share of the produce as rent. Out of the 
Tuath or tribe the sept or clan developed itself. The tribe was 
held together by the tie of communal feeling, the union of the 
clan was maintained by the feeling of personal devotion to the 
chief. Mr. Skene here indicates the period of this transition :— 

But while the more ancient tribal forms had thus undergone a process of 

change and modification similar to that which characterised the Irish tribe, 
and left merely its shadow behind it in the geographical district and the 
function of the “ Toshachdoracht,” it is in the reign of David the First that 
the sept or clan first appears as a distinct and prominent feature in the social 
organisation of the Gaelic population, and owing to the light thrown upon the 
ancient state of the earldom of Buchan as a Celtic Mortuath by the Book of 
Deer only. During the period of the Mormaers of Buchan prior to Garnait 
and Colban, who were Mormaers or earls in the reign of David, we tind the 
Toisechs mentioned generally as concurring in grants of land ; but in the 
time of these two Mormaers a grant of land is made by Comgill mae Caen- 
naig, Tosech of Clan Canan; and Colban, Mormaer of Buchan, and Eva, 
daughter of Garnait his wife, and Donnachach mac Sithig, Toisech of Clan 
Morgan, mortmained all the previous offerings to God, Drostan, Columceille, 
and Peter, that is to the monastery of Deer, and. this grant is witnessed, 
among others, by the two sons of the Toisech. The Toisech of the Tuath 
had thus by this time acquired a suflicient * Deis” to form a sept of his kin 
and dependants, of which he now appears as the head. 
We have here the first beginning of the clan, and the chapter ends 
with a picture of what the clan was by the first quarter of the last 
centary. The same principle which had developed the clan from 
the tribe was at work in the clan, and tended to divide it again 
into smaller septs. The kinsmen of the chief, as they acquired 
land, founded families, of which they were the head, and often 
rivalled in riches and power the real head of the house, the repre- 
sentative of the eldest branch. 

After entering very fully into the origin of the clan system, 
Mr. Skene turns to the genealogies of the several clans. He here 
shows how the use of surnames, in the proper sense of the term— 
that is, as a means of distinguishing persons bearing the same 
Shristian name from one another—was unknown among them, 
The whole clan bore the personal name of the common ancestor 
from whom they were all supposed to descend. ‘These personal 
names were of several kinds and made up in different ways. The 
oldest Gaelic names are composed of two monosyllables—a root 
with a terminal syllable added to it, as ‘ Artgal,” “ Dulhgal,”’ 
“ Fingal,” anda host of others, Christianity brought with it 
another class of names, in which are found the words “ maol,” or 
tonsured, and “ giolla,’ a servant, now transformed into 
“ gillie.” Some of these names are now so completely altered in 
form that the source of their origin is forgotten. Thus 
Giolla-chrisod, the servant of Christ, has become Gilchrist, and 
Gilleaspuig, the servant of the bishop, Gillespie. Frequently the 
syllable Mac has been prefixed to them, and then they are still 
more difficult to recognize. Who could ever find out, unaided, 
that MacLean is Mac(iollacoin, the son of the servant of St. John, 
or that the son of the servant of the saints is the meaning of 
MacCallum. The Norse invasion added yet another element to 
the names generally known as Highland. From these Norsemen 
came the names Ranald and Gregor and Malcolm, and others that 
are constantly met with in the Highland genealogies. Besides the 
names derived from the sources already mentioned, there were 
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other clan names of yet anotherclass taken from the districts in which 
the clans lived, as the Buchanans, the Rosses, and the Monroes, and 
some of foreign descent, the bearers of which, on becoming owners 
of estates in the Highlands, adopted the Highland customs of their 
dependents, who, after the Highland fashion, tock the chief's name. 
Hence it comes that we find large clans bearing such unCeltic 
names as Stewart, Fraser, and Menzies. Sometimes a clan 
was distinguished by a nickname, descriptive, perhaps, of some 
rsonal peculiarity of the chief. Thus Campbell, a name that 
as absorbed a whole host of queer-sounding Macs, dwellers 
on the lands that the Campbells have gradually acquired, is simply 
Cambel, or the crooked mouth. The first of the race who 
the name a in a charter of Alexander III. in the thirteenth 
century. e name is also found in the Irish genealogies, 
where the father of this Gillespie Cambel of the charter is 
inted out as the ancestor from whom the clan was named. 
t may thus be taken for granted that he was the possessor of the 
mouth so remarkably crooked that the whole clan has ever since 
perpetuated its memory. The ease with which Campbell may be 
turned into Campo Bello has led to the invention of a fictitious 
Norman descent. This could never have held its ground if the 
ones spelling of the name Cambel had been adhered to, or if it 
m borne in mind that, as Mr. Skene makes clear, the 
name of the Norman family was not Campo Bello, but Bello 
Campo, and this name, following the general laws that have regu- 
lated the formation of modern Freak, is in its modern form, not 
Campbell, but Beauchamp. 

Intimately connected with the nomenclature of the clans are 
their pedigrees. The pride of the Highlanders in their pedigrees, 
and the length and transparent lying of many of these same 
pedigrees, have long been laughed at. But this love of genealogies, 
though it has now become ridiculous, originated in a much more 
serious intention than that of gratifying vanity. The proving 
of the pedigree was essential for the preservation of property. As 
Mr. Skene says :— 


In considering the genealogies of the Highland clans we must. bear in 
mind that in the early state of the tribal organization the pedigree of the 
sept or clan, and of each member of the tribe, had a very important mean- 
ing. Their rights were derived through the common ancestor, and their 
relation to him, and through him to each other, indicated their position in 
the succession, as well as their place in the allocation of the tribe land. In 
such a state of society the pedigree occupied the same position as the title- 
deed inthe feudal system, and the Sennachies were as much the custodiers 
of the rights of families as the mere panegyrists of the clan. 

This system prevailed as long as the ruling power was Celtic; but 
when feudalism was introduced, and the King, in spite of his 
Celtic lineage, surrounded himself with Norman barons, and adopted 
their manners, the pedigree ceased to have any value as a title- 
deed, and became merely an instrument for attaining social dis- 
tinction. It is at this point in the history of the clans that the 
spurious pedigrees begin. The native Sennachies fell into dis- 
favour, and were replaced by Irish Sennachies, who drew largely 
on the Irish genealogies for the early pedigrees of the chiefs, thus 
linking them on to the legendary heroes of Irish history. Mr. 
Skene examines in detail several of the best known and most 
generally received of the Highland pedigrees, and shows how 
thoroughly artificial they are. He proves beyond the possibility 
of doubt 

that none of them can in fact be pushed further back than the reign of 
Kenneth MacAlpin, the oldest link in many of them being contemporary 
with him, while others fall short of that period. Between the oldest link 
of these which reach that date and the Dalriadic king of the race of Lorn 
with which they are connected there is a complete blank, and it is thus 
plain that the same process of manipulation and artificial construction had 
taken place with these pedigrees which had perverted the genealogy of the 
kings of the line of Kenneth MacAlpin. . . . They may then be regarded as 
trustworthy only in so far as they show the links of the descent of each clan 
from its eponymus as believed in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
the [grouping of certain clans together where a common ancestor witkin the 
historic period is assigned to them. 

The Act passed in 1597, requiring “ That the inhabitants of 
the Iles and Heilands show their holdings ”—that is, produce the 
titles by which they held their lands—gave an impetus to this sort 
of invention, for many of the chiefs had no parchments, or, as they 
called them in contempt, “sheep-skins,” to show. It was to 
a boa want that the spurious written histories of some of 
the clans began to be compiled. The form of fiction preferred in 
these is to make out the eponymus of the cian a Norse or Norman 
hero. All this class of pedigrees Mr. Skene sweeps aside as 
entirely worthless tissues of falsehood, notwithstanding that they 
are so persistently cherished by the families for whose advantage 

were invented. Some of these spurious pedigrees he ex- 
amines carefully, exposing the impossibility of the links on which 
they are hung. Of them all, that of the Mackenzie is the most re- 
markable. 1t was first produced by the first Earl of Cromarty in 
his “ Genealogie of the Mackenzies” in the seventeenth century. 
to and played a distingui in the battle of Largs 
in the reign of Ill. ‘To this story a charter 
of Alexander is produced. But on examination it is found 
that none of the witnesses to this charter were alive in the 
reign: of that king, and further that the lands of Kin-tail, 
which the charter erects into a barony, were not held at ail 
from the king, but from the Earl of Ross, and were not 
made into a barony till the reign of James IV. This story is but 
asample of the way in which these fabulous genealogies were 
made, and of the ease and certainty with which their impostures 
can be detected and exposed. It is surprising that they should 


have been so readily accepted by a people naturally so incredulous 
as the Scotch, but vanity has ever been the ruling passion of the 
Celts, and they have always been ready to cherish any lies, how. 
ever ridiculous, that tended to their exaltation. It was this yain. 
glorious spirit that led to the adoption as history of the tissue of 
fable put forth by Boece and Buchanan. 

Mr. Skene’s book concludes with an interesting chapter on the 
tenure of land in the Highlands and Western Isles subsequent to 
the sixteenth century. ‘This chapter contains an account of some 
of the townships in the Hebrides, where the system of holdi 
the arable land in runrig and the pasture land in common, 
still prevails, This account is most valuable, as giving a 
clear idea of the system formerly prevalent in the Highlands, 
a system founded on, and still showing, many of the cha- 
racteristic features of the old tribal communities. In the ap- 
pendix are translations from Irish and Gaelic MSS. containi 
the genealogies of the clans, and an examination into the letters 
patent purporting to have been granted by William the Lion to 
the Earl of Mar. In conclusion, we cannot say more in praise of 
Mr. Skene’s book than that it is quite equal in value and interest 
to the two volumes which have qeoended it, each of which we 
have noticed as it appeared. 


SUNRISE.* 


HE heroes of Mr. Black’s novels have been in the habit of 

belonging to Clubs more or less distinguished, the names of 
which have in most cases been more or less yeiled. In Sunrise 
the hero and his accompanying “ Charles, his friend,” boldly avow 
that they belong to the Century, but make up for this openness 
by also belonging to a vast and omnipotent Secret Society. The 
name of this Society is for a considerable time wrapt in the 
mystery which befits a modern Vehmgericht, which is more 
powerful than all the recognized Governments of Europe put to- 
gether; but at a certain stage of the story its title is suddenly 
revealed to us (in capital letters) as THE SOCIETY OF THE 
SEVEN STARS. Mr. Black appears to believe, or rather perhaps 
he appears to wish his readers to believe, that the riddling of 
Europe with Secret Societies suggested by an even more distin- 
guished novelist is an accomplished fact. But he does not 
compel belief much more than did the unhappy writer who not 
long ago compiled a history of such Secret Societies, and 
gravely included in his list the Society called Les Treize, 
which he justly said had been celebrated by Balzac. Mr, 
Black’s Society is a more possible one than Balzac’s, because 
the members know comparatively little of each other and of 
each other’s doings, going, in fact, more or less upon the prin- 
ciples which are known to govern the oldest Secret Society 
which has an actual existence, But it is perhaps not much more 
probable, and is certainly far less attractive. It is not unlikely 
that Mr. Black has got, naturally enough, tired of working on and 
on in the same groove, and has wished to strike out a new line, 
In his latest work there is evidence that he is far from being a 
writer who has only one groove, but it must at the same time be 
admitted that his choice of a motive for his story has not been 
completely fortunate. On the other hand, the very novelty of the 
undertaking may excuse such shortcomings as there are. These 
shortcomings are due, we cannot help thinking, to the author's 
own want of belief, already hinted at, in his device. We know of 
only one completely successful account of a secret and powerful 
Association in modern English fiction. This is found in Lord 
Beaconstfield’s beautiful romance, Contarint Fleming. It occurs 
only as an episode; and the Association, after a series of bril- 
liant and thoughtless exploits in highway robbery, goes to 
pieces from precisely the causes which would naturally send 
it to pieces. Mr. Black's “ Society of the Seven Stars” is 
a much bigger and much more successful affair. It has agents 
and officers all over the world. It exacts blind obedience, even 
to a command to murder by stealth a person whose existence 
the Society considers undesirable ; it makes conditions with princes 
and rulers; it has stages and degrees of initiation ; its members 
have a slavish faith in the edicts of its Council; it maintains its 
appointed officers in luxury even when its coffers clamour for re- 
plenishment; its object is to bring about a kind of millennium 
which is vaguely described by enthusiastic brothers ; and it has a 
dingy office in‘ Lisle Street, Soho. Here the hero is initiated, in 
the presence of various people whom he did not expect to see 
there, by signing his name in their presence to a formal and 
pedantic document, which afterwards compels him to undertake & 
vulgar murder against which all his feelings revolt. It has not 
occurred either to Mr. Black, or to the hero, or to any of the 
people concerned, that the oath taken is in its nature one to 
perform illegal acts and therefore not binding. Mr. Brand, 
rich cosmopolitan Englishman, who is oddly enough enticed into 
joining the Association, might, one would have thought, have had 
knowledge of this not very ——— fact, and it is bert 
astonishing that Lord Evelyn (Charles, his friend) did not th 
of it when he was bent on bringing forward every conceivable 
argument against a thing which was, if possible, more revolting to 
him than to Brand, because it was mainly through him that 
Brand had joined and taken an active part in the affairs of the 
Society. 


* Sunrise: a Story of These Times. By William Black. 3 vols. 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 
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Jn describing the conduct of these affairs the author has seem- 
ingly aimed at a weird mixture of the mysterious and appalling 
with the commonplace. When a murder is on hand three or four 
people meet quietly in a little room in Soho over coffee and 
cigarettes. The chief personage among them announces that the 
Council has ordered this murder to be done ; and that they are 
assembled to draw lots for the honour of carrying out the Council's 
decree. They draw lots, und quietly break up, the bad number 
having naturally fallen to the hero, who goes away filled with 
misery, but convinced that there is nothing for it but to fulfil to 
theletter the obligation which he has undertaken, One writer of wild 
fiction—Hotfmann—could succeed and has succeeded in producing 
an almost appalling effect by the incongruous mixture of the 
terrible with the trivial—witness the scene in which Major 
O'Malley raises some undefined and awful spirit of evil by reading 
sentences from a boy’s French grammar; but this is a tour which 
not everyone who wishes can accomplish. Mr. Black's apparently 
commonplace and really deadly gatherings fail, it must be con- 
fessed, to carry any conviction with them, and leave one with a 
strong impression of the extraordinary foolishness of the people 
chiefly concerned in them. Unluckily, the book as a whole de- 
pends upon one’s being made to believe while one reads it in the 
existence of the illimitable and almost omnipotent Society which 
has ramifications all over the world,and head-quarters in Lisle Street. 
If one could be made to believe in this, the machinery invented 
by the author to hasten, change, or defer the events which would 
seem to follow inevitably on the Council’s decrees would appear 
skilful and well worked out. As it is, reality is wanting, and the 
general effect may be compared to that of a conjuring trick for 
which the main apparatus is defective, and in which the operator 
is compelled to ask the spectator’s admiration for what he might 
have done if only his prepared of cards or his inexhaustible 
bottle had been properly made. There are the obvious objections 
toa bold attempt which we trust may be followed by one equally 
bold, but more fortunately directed. That the book has merits 
it is hardly necessary to say; but these are to be found 
in the episodes, and especially in some charming love scenes be- 
tween the hero and heroine, than in the bowl and dagger part of 
the story. From one of these scenes we may make a quotation. 
George Brand, the hero, and Natalie Lind, the heroine, are left 
alone for a few moments in an opera box, from which they have 
been seeing Fidelio :— 

‘Natalie! ” he said, in a low and hurried voice, “Iam going away to- 
‘morrow. I don’t know when I shall see you again. Surely you will give 
me some assurance—some promise; something I can repeat to myself. 
— I know the value of what I am asking ; you will give yourself to 


She stood by the half-shut door, pale, irresolute, and yet outwardly 
calm. Her eyes were cast down; she held her fan firmly with both 
hands. 


“Natalie, are you afraid to answer ? ” 

Then the young Hungarian girl raised her eyes, and bravely regarded 
him, though her face was still pale and apprehensive. 

“No,” she said, in a low voice. “ But how can I answer you more than 
this—that if I am not to give myself to youl will give myself to no 
other? I will be your wife, or the wife of no one. Dear friend, I can say 
no more,” 

“Itis enough.” 

She went quickly to the front of the box; in both bouquets there were 
eapaaceaa She hurriedly selected some, and returned, and gave them 
to him, 

“Whatever happens, you will rememer that there was one who at least 
wished to be worthy of your love.” 

Natalie Lind, whose character is, to our thinking, one of the 
most attractive things in the book, isthe charming daughter of 
Ferdinand Lind, a very clever and unscrupulous man, who holds 
a high office under the bogey-like Council of the Seven Stas 
Society. There isa mystery about Natalie's mother, which we 
shall not reveal, but which leads to some pretty and poetical 
scenes that are a welcome relief to the strange doings of the 
“Seven Stars” people. The beginning of the book is the intro- 
duction of Brand, a rich coal-owner, to Lind by his invalid friend 
Lord Evelyn, whose boyish enthusiasm for the Society and for 
Lind Brand's common sense gently rebukes. Brand, however, 
presently falls in love, first with Natalie, then with the cause to 
which, without knowing anything detinite about it, Natalie is heart 
and soul devoted. One result of this is found in the pretty 
love scenes, from one of which we have made an extract. But 
there are, of course, other results of a different kind. Brand 

mes an active worker in whatever vaguely suggested work 
the Society is engaged in— work which we are led to infer 
is, barring the occasional murder of a person whose crimes 
the law does not recognize, of an excellent kind. Pr.sently 
he makes his proposal in due form for Natalie’s hand, a pro- 
which, for reasons which ‘we never clesrly understand, 

ind regards with extreme dislike. He is, however, by way of 
being “a politic gentleman,” and he attempts with but moderate 
Success to play a fast-and-loose game with Brand. On the one 
hand, he suggests to him to give up the whole of his fortune to 
the Society, becoming a sort of Poor Knight of the Order, and 
With this suggestion is coupled a carefully veiled hint that 
Natalie might in this case become his wife. On the other hand, 
remarks, apparently quite apart from this suggestion, that* 
some one is wanted by the Society to spend his whole life in 
elphia, and that the selection of a person to enjoy this 

our rests with him. The reader is for some time care- 
fully and skilfully kept in doubt as to whether the estimate 
ued of Lind’s character by Evelyn, who completely believes 

in him, or the less amiable conclusion arrived at by Brand, is the 


true one. Here, again, one is struck by the odd difference be- 
tween Brand's common-sense on many occasions and his extra- 
folly himself bound by every of 
to keep a gro and criminally ill compact. But i 
the same of the duties of the 
held by the Home Rule M.P. who was “the most brilliant 
and amiable of diners-out,” and the “Oxford don of large 
fortune and wildly Radical views,’ who figure early in the 
story as members of the Society. If, however, that was 80, 
how wes it competent for members to resign, as we learn later on 
tliat it was? However this may be, when Lind’s commands are 
distinctly defied by his daughter and Brand, he comes out as the 
real stick-at-nothing villain which he is, and contrives, by some 
well-meant but strangely imprudent trickery, to get Brand chosen 
as the assassin of a certain Cardinal whose proceedings are — 
not approved of by the “Seven Stars.” The state of mind 
roduced in Brand by this business is described with considerable 
orce, and would be really moving but for the considerations 
already suggested. Anyhow, the author has got his chief cha- 
racters into a commendable tangle. Brand, who has just re- 
united his promised bride to her mother, and whose heart is filled 
with the prospect of happiness, suddenly finds himself posing in the 
character of a sneaking cut-throat. How he is got out of the 
difficulty we do not propose to relate. In some ways this is the 
most exciting part of a story which is told with Mr. Black’s well- 
known grace of style, and is illustrated by many pleasant episudes, 
but which has a radical defect. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION.* 


Bas essay now reprinted by Mr. Richard Grant White 
comes to our hands with a certain opportuneness at this 
moment, though it does not appear that the condition of actual 
negotiations between this country and the United States on the 
establishment of international copyright can yet be described 
as satisfactory. Mr. White's eg is partly to explain the 
real position of American men of letters in this matter, partly 
to set forth his own opinion on copyright in general. That 
opinion is one which has been maintained at various times by 
several eminent judges, and is now maintained by several 
eminent men of learning and letters—namely, that by natural 
justice copyright ought to be absqlute and perpetual, e mean 
copyright in the exact. sense, or what is called “ copyright after 
ublication ”; the right of an author to the absolute control of 
is work before it is published having never been seriously dis- 
pee, What, on general principles of justice and convenience, 

w of copyright ought to be is perhaps one of the most difficult 
questions in theoretical jurisprudence; and accordingly opinions 
are expressed upon it by those who contribute to the controversy 
with a truly daring and splendid confidence, and the rather 
because they are mostly innocent of legal training. Mr. White 
is no exception to this rule. He thinks the rights of the case as 
plain as the sun at noonday. Perpetual copyright is a manifest 
ordinance of natural justice, and it was “that accursed statute of 
Queen Anne” which did all the mischief :— 

What man of common-sense and single eye does not see that the assump 
tion of the lawyers is absurd, monstrous? .... That a man’s thoughts are 
his own cannot be disputed, and, like the plainest truths, it can hardly he- 
proved. But they cannot be even possessed by or come to the knowledge 
of another, unless he communicates them. Does he lose his right of pro- 
perty in them by putting them’ upon paper? This is not a question of 
opinion ; it is a question of fact. 

And so on through several pages of vigorous, not to say vehement, 
writing. Unhappily the case is not so plain to everybody. Once 
allow that copyright is property like any other property, and the 
argument is irresistible. But the use of the word property begs 
the question—which is, in truth, whether copyright be a kind of 
property, and, if so, how far like other property. So lately as 1854 
it happened, through a peculiar combination of circumstances, that 
the existence of copyright at common law became the subject of 
judicial discussion iu the House of Lords. As the reports entitled 
House of Lords Cases are not familiar to the literary public, we 
shall make no apology for citing a paragraph or so from the ini 

of one of the judges, by no means a mere technical lawyer or ap 
enemy of letters :— 

If such a property exists at common law, it must commence with the act 
of composition or creation itself, and must, as it seems to me, be indepen— 
dent of its being reduced into writing; it must also be independent 06 
whether the author is willing to furnish copies at a reasonable price. ... . 
If it is the author’s property he may give or withhold it as he pleases ; he 
may communicate it to the public with a liberal or a niggardly hand, or 
withhold it altogether. And the same principle must be applicable to 
every other creation, invention, or discovery, as well as a poem, a history, 
or any other literary production. It must apply to every other offspring 
of man’s imagination, wit, or labour ; to discoveries in science, in the arte 
and manufactures, in natural history; in short, to whatever belongs to 
human life. An ode composed and recited by an ancient bard at a public 
festival is as much the creation of his genius, and is published by the recita- 
tion, though not in the same degree, as the poem of a modern author, 
printed and sold in Paternoster Row, The speech of the orator, the sermom 
of the preacher, the lecture of the professor, have no greater claim to pro- 
tection, and to the foundation of exclusive property and right, than the 
labours of the man of science, the invention of the mechanic, the discovery 


* The American View of the Copyright Question. Reprinted from the 
“Broadway Magazine,” May, 1868. With a Postscript by Richard Grant 
White, Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Copyright Associa- 
tion. London and New York: Routledge & Sons. 1880. 
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of the physician or empiric, or indeed the successful efforts of any one in 
‘any départment of human knowledge or practice. And it is difficult to say 
where, in principle, this is to stop; why is it to be confined to the larger 
and graver labours of the undstetaniding ? why does it not apply toa 
well-told anecdote, or a witty reply, so as to forbid repetition without the 

ermission of the author? And, carried to its utmost extent, it would at 
ength descend to lower and meaner subjects, and include the trick of a 
conjuror, or the grimace of a clown. 


The same point was made more briefly by the then Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas :—. 

I see nothing [he said] to distinguish the case of the author or owner 
of a book or manuscript from that of the inventor or owner of a compli- 
cated and highly useful machine. Each is the result probably of great 
talents, profound study, much labour, and it may be of great expense ; but 
as the inventor of the steam engine would at the common law have had no 
exclusive privilege of multiplying copies of his machiae for sale, I see no 
reason, from the peculiar nature of the property, wh the author of a 
treatise to explain the action of the steam-engine should have at the 
common law an exclusive right of multiplying copies of his work. 


‘These opinions are not exactly directed, it is true, to the point of 
general policy; but they are suggestive on it. Are the champions 
of perpetual copyright prepared also to do battle for perpetual and 
poll we! sm property in inventions? If they say yes, the conse- 

uences become rather startling. We should now be -paying an 
indirect contribution, every one of us, to the successors of those 
nameless benefactors of mankind who invented table forks, 
blacking, the corkscrew, and the common pump; or, to take a 
more specific instance from a hint unconsciously thrown out by 
Mr. White himself, some lucky representative of Pascal’s next of 
kin or assigns would at this day be dix fois millionnaire with 
royalties on every wheelbarrow sold in the civilized world. But, 
if the answer be no, how is any distinction made out to justify it ? 
Property in ideas being granted, it might not unreasonably be said 
that the ideas of the inventor are, as a rule, more original, better 
defined, more fully his own creation, than those of the author. 
Why, then, should his rights in his invention be less than those of 
the author in his book? It may likewise be observed that the 
argument from property is itself double-edged. In the case we 
have referred to another of the Judges said that the restraint on 
republication of a book already published which is meant by the 
term copyright in its more common use, so far from arising from 
the nature of the thing, “is rather in derogation of the natural 
tight of an owner of a copy of a published book to make what use 
he will of his own property by copying it or otherwise.” 

Mr. Grant White adopts the ingenious theory, put forward as a 
legal argument a century ago, that the author of a published 
book never really parts with his original P perty. He “sells to 
each buyer a certain use only ef the book. He sells the paper, 
the print, and the binding absolutely, but the book conditionally 
—that is, he sells the volume and the use of it, but not the copy.” 
‘On this ment Mr. T. H. Farrer has aptly remarked that “a 
chattel going about the world with an implied covenant by every 
one who with or without consideration gets possession of it that 
he will not imitate it would certainly be a legal novelty.” And 
again, as Mr. Farrer has also pointed out, the theory of absolute 
property necessarily breaks down in those very cases where, on 
the supposed principle of natural justice, it should be most ap- 
plicable. “In those productions of the human mind which are 
most essentially ot and which are, at the same time, the 
most useful to mankind, in such things as the moral doctrine of 
‘the Sermon on the Mount, the intellectual theory of gravitation, 
of evolution, or of the conservation of energy, there is and can 
no exclusive right.” Once more, if it be said that the alleged pro- 
perty is not in ideas as such, but in the particular arrangement of 
words, is the property in the signs only—that is, in the “copy” 
of the words as printed on paper—or is it in the thing signitied, 
the articulate sounds themselves? If the author's natural pro- 
perty does extend to the words themselves (and, on the principles 
and arguments relied on for perpetual cupyright, we cannot 
‘see why it should not), then natural justice requires, not 
only that unlicensed reprinting, but that unlicensed reading 
aloud should be strictly forbidden. But, considering to what 
lengths the law of copyright in musical compositions has gone as it 
is (with results of gross hardship and annoyance to many persons 
who have done no wrong and deprived the copyright-owner of no 
penny of profit), we should not be much surprised if something of 
‘this kind were to be seriously proposed as an amendment. 

Mr. Grant White’s general conclusion is hounntert simple; he 
-would like to repeal all the Copyright Actsboth in the United States 
‘and in these kingdoms, whereupon he thinks it would follow, by 
legal consequence too clear for argument, that authors would be 
remitted in both countries to their original perpetual copyright at 
common law, and their property, like any other property, would 
be protected equally and perfectly by both British and American 
courts of justice. We fear Mr. Grant White has overlooked a 
certain case before the Supreme Court of the United States in 

1834, where the following points among others were resolved by 
the ‘majority of the Court. That, whatever may be the meriis of 
the argument from natural right of property (which was left 
doubtful), there is no such thing as a common law of the United 
States, but only a sort of common stock of English law which has 
been ad in various degrees and with various modifications 
by the several States of the Union. ° That the author's perpetual 
copyright at common law, whether or not it once existed in 
England, never existed in the State of ‘Pennsylvania. That 
article of the: Uonstitution of the United States which 
gives Congress the power of “securing for limited times to 


authors and inventors the exclusive use of their respectiyg 
writings and discoveries” distinctly excludes the supposition 
that authors, any more than inventors, have an antecedent 
common-law right not limited in time. This decision is of course 
binding on all Federal- courts, and, though not binding op 
the municipal courts of any particular State of the Union, would 
have great weight in all of them. Thus the application of My 
Grant White’s remedy would almost certainly leave the American 
author entirely without protection. Here there has been no posj- 
tive decision; but in the case in the House of Lords above men- 
tioned three out of the judges and Law Lords who took part in the 
discussion expressed opinions in favour of the common-law right; 
six, including Lord Brougham, himself a copious author, were 
against it; and four did not commit themselves. It is evident, 
therefore, that for British authors and publishers the experiment 
of simply repealing the existing Copyright Acts would be precarious 
in the extreme. 

This, however, does not affect the soundness of the more 
general principle maintained by Mr. Grant White, that a satisfac. 
tory international copyright law would consist in the mutual ex- 
tension by the two countries to each other's citizens of all the 
advantages conferred by the copyright law in either of them. But 
that would require, among other conditions, an assimilation of the 
term of copyright in the two countries. If this and other diffi- 
culties could be got over, the advantages are obvious; and in the 
case in hand they would probably be greater for the American than 
for the English public. “ We should have,” says Mr. Grant 
White, “the works of British and other European authors in & 
better form than that in which they are now, almost of necessity, 
presented to us. The American book-buyer, as well as the author, 
would profit by the act of justice; for the original publisher, 
having such an immense market thrown open to him, would pub- 
lish for a large instead of a small sale, and would in the style of 
his issues and the proportion of his profit consult the tastes and 
the pockets of his new customers.” 

But here is just the worst part of the difficulty. The obstacles 
on the American side come, not from the authors, but from the 
makers of books, As the Copyright Commissioners have said, the 
most active opposition in the United States arises from the pub- 
lishing and printing interests; and particularly, according to Mr. 
Grant White, from the manufacturers of the various materials of 
books. Apart from copyright, the British manufactured book 
would undersell the American one in the American market, even 
after payment of freight and duty. What the American manu- 
facturing interests really want, and practically have under the 
existing state of things, is “the protection of American labour at 
high wages against British labour at [relatively] low wages.” 
Hence the requirement persistently made, as one of the conditions 
for any copyright convention between the Unites States and Eng- 
land, that in order to obtain American copyright an English book 
shall be not only republished by. a citizen of the United 
States, but remanufactured in the United States. The difference 
between American and British cost of production would ulti- 
mately be paid, upon this plan, by the buyer of the book. Appa- 
rently there is no chance of Congress being persuaded to enter 
into any arrangement save on this footing of taxing the American 
consumer for the benefit of the A-.erican manufacturer; and if no 
better terms can be had, perhaps these are worth considering. It 
seems to be thought that, if they are accepted, the authorized 
American reprints of books first published in England should be 
excluded from these kingdoms. But we incline to think, with 
the Board of Trade, that there is no sufficient reason for this. 
Suppose that an American publisher brings out with the author's 
consent a reprint of a popular English work in a cheaper form than 
the original English edition. Either there is a demand in England 
fora cheap edition or there is not. If not, theimportation of the cheap 
reprint from America will be a failure, and the British publisher 
needs not to be protected or to protect himself against it. But if 
there is a demand, the remedy is in the British publisher's own 
hands. or the foundation of the American contention, 
the knot of the whole difficulty, is that if both alike have 
to pay for copyright the British publisher can undersell the 
American even in the American market. How much more then 
could he do so in his own, where not he but the American would 
have to pay freight and charges? He would simply bring out his 
own edition, as good and cheaper, or as cheap and better, or 
possibly both better and cheaper, than the American one. Pro- 
tection of dearer against cheaper production is bad economy for 
the community, but intelligible for the producer. English 
Leg seem now to be taking an alarm that their cheaper pro- 

uction will want protection against the dearer production of the 
United States. If it indeed Ths tous that the English book trade 
is in so pampered and artificial a condition that it cannot stand 
foreign competition on its own ground, and with cost of production 
in its favour, why then the sooner this can be put an end to, by 
the dread of foreign competition or otherwise, the better for the 
English public. But perhaps it is rather idle to discuss the details 
of a possible agreement before we have a right to consider it pro- 
_bable that a settlement of any kind will come of this more than uf 
various former attem pts. 
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FORSTER AND DANIELL’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BUSBECQ.* 


NDER the Latinized form of Busbequius, Ogier Ghiselin de 
U Busbecq is not wholly unknown to the ordinary English 
yeader. His name is embalmed in Bacon’s essay on “ Goodness, 
and Goodness of Nature”; he has been cited and laid under con- 
tribution by historians from Robertson to Motley; Gibbon has 
reflected upon him, perhaps too severely, for some half-serious pro- 
slavery inclinations; and the curious in old-fashioned Biblical 
commentaries may now and then light upon some illustration 
of Oriental manners given on the authority of “ Busbequius.” 
Horticulturists may remember that to him we are indebted for 
the introduction of the tulip and the familiar lilac, which last we 
now look upon as indigenous in villa gardens, and peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of an English spring in the suburbs. Lovers of classical 
antiquity should know that for him is claimed the honour of having 
been the first to give a copy of the Monumentum Ancyranum, and 
that manuscripts and coins of his collection enrich the Imperial 
Library at Vienna. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies the Lord of Busbecq came as near being a popular author 
as was possible to a man who wrote in Latin. More than twenty 
editions of his letters, including translations, were published in 
Antwerp, Paris, Basle, London, Oxford, Glasgow, and others of 
“the literary capitals of Europe.” Within the last twenty years 
the revival of the irrepressible Eastern Question has caused, in 
France and Belgium at least, a revival of interest in one who knew 
so well “ the Turk as he was when he dictated to Europe instead 
of Europe dictating to him.” Unfortunately the interest taken in 
Busbecq does not seem to be always “according to knowledge.” 
Messrs. Forster and Daniell have headed a section of the present 
biography “ Removal of the Rubbish ”—to wit, the errors and mis- 
statements of ancient and modern date with which Busbecq’s 
history has been gradually overlaid. No English. reader, certainly, 
will be in danger of believing the assertion or suggestion of an 
eighteenth-century translator, De Foy, that when Busbecq came 
to England on the occasion of Philip and Mary’s marriage, 
Henry VILI. tried to inveigle him into his service. But there are 
other myths not so glaringly false; and the most recent guides 
seem to be the most dangerous. ‘The present biographers make 
an onslaught upon M. Rouziére, who has apparent!y—we only re- 

+ what we are here told—put forth a history of his own 
invention about Ogier Ghiselin’s boyhood, attaching the story 
to an old house at Comines, which since 1860—the date of M. 
Rouziére’s treatise—has been shown as Busbecq’s birthplace. 
Neither must the inquiring tourist put his faith in M. Huysman’s 
“striking picture,” “Soliman fait arréter Busbecq, diplomat 
Flamand, Constantinople, 1555,” though it has been bought by the 
Bélgian Government, and now adorns the Hotel de Ville at 
Comines. The incident, alas! never happened at all. Busbeeq 
was for some time confined to his house by the Turkish authori- 
ties, and in speaking of his detention, De Foy used the expression, 
“une étroite prison ”—a phrase which has given rise to a legend 
that the ambassador was confined in the Seven Towers. If 
Busbeeq was imprisoned, it stands to reason that he must have 
Ween first arrested ; and here you have the subject of M. Huys- 
man’s picture, to which the Belgian authorities have given the 
weight of their official sanction, ‘Thus history is made. 


So much for legend; now for facts. Ogier Ghiselin de 
l wus born in 1522 at Comines, though there is no 
evidence to connect him with the house which now claims to 
be his birthplace. The district from which he took his best- 
known appellation lay on the river Lys, about two miles from 
Comines, and is now within the modern French frontier. Its name, 
now spelt Bousbecque, in which we may recognize our familiar 
word beck, comes from that of a tributary of the Lys, still known as 
Beeque des bois. In the fifteenth century the seigneuries of La Lys 
aud Bousbecque passed by marriage into the noble house of 
Ghiselin, whose history is here carefully worked out, and made much 
more interesting than ancestral history usually is. Though suffi- 
Gently distinguished in their own day, the Ghiselins of Bousbecque 
Would now be forgotten, were it not for the fame of Ogier, the 
illegitimate son of George Ghiselin II. by Catherine Hespiel, who 
said to have been a servant at the chateau. Though Ogier was 
tot, as has been fancied, the sole offspring of the Lord of Bous- 
beeque, who in fact had three legitimate children, he seems from 
earliest years to have been treated asa son of the house, and 
tohave been brought up under his father’s roof ; and on his leaving 
the University of Louvain in 1540, a patent of legitimation was 
ined for him from Charles V. Long afterwards, he bought a 
lif-interest in the seigneury of Bousbecque, which had by that 
time passed to a female line, 
_ The authors permit themselves a flight of imagination as to the 
influence probably exercised upon oung Busbeeq by his father’s 
‘ontexion and neighbour, George Halluin, Seigneur of Comines. 
Halluin, the friend of Erasmus, and the adviser and critic of the 
f@ammarian Despautéres, is an interesting character; but we 
could have dis with the long and avowedly imaginary dis- 
feuree, inning “ My boy,” and going on to “my dear young 
ftind,” which is here put into his mouth. What is certain is 
* The Life and Letters 0 ier Ghiselin de Busbecq, Seigneur of Bous- 
Raight Imperial “Ambassador. By Charles Thorton Forster, M.A., 
lite Fellow of Jesus College, Cambri of Hinxton ; and F. H. Black- 


M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Barrister- 
ttLaw. 2 vols, London: ©. Kegan Paul & Co 1881. 


that the lad was sent at the age of thirteen to Louvain, and that 
after five years’ study there, he went the round of the Universities 
cf Paris, Bologna, and Padua, His next appearance is in Win- 
chester Cathedral, as one of the witnesses of the marriage between 
Mary of England and Philip of Spain, his position being then 
that of what we should call an attaché to Don Pedro Lasso, the 
ambassador of Ferdinand King of the Romans. If, as is said, 
Busbecq acted as secretary, it is possible, the biographers suggest, 
that “ his despatches from England may still be lying among the 
archives at Vienna to gladden the heart of some future dis- 
coverer.” 

Only a few days after his return home in the autumn of 1554, 
Busbecq received a summons from Ferdinand to undertake the 
duties of ambassador at Constantinople. These duties are serious 
even now; but they are light compared to what they were at a 
time when “it is no exaggeration to say” that Ferdinand and his. 
kingdoms “lay at the mercy of the Sultan, who might any day 
annihilate his forces, and take possession of his dominions.” Nor 
was the post, though honourable, much coveted. “ The Turks re- 
garded an ambassador simply in the light of a hostage”; and had. 
carried out this view by flinging Busbecq’s immediate predecessor, 
Malvezzi, into a dungeon, from the effects of which continement 
he never recovered, and by selling his servants for slaves. How- 
ever, Busbeeq—to judge by the speed with which he posted to 
Vienna—jumped at the offer; and, though he was more than once: 
kept under restraint and surveillance—in his second letter he says. 
that he and his colleagues had been little better than prisoners for 
the last six months—and though it was once intimated to him that 
he was in a fair way to be sent home noseless and earless, he came 
unharmed out of the lion's den, “ bringing with me,” he says, “ as- 
the fruit of eight years’ exertions, a truce for eight years.” It is to 
this period, from 1554 to 1562, during which he once revisited 
Vienna, that Busbecq’s Turkish Letters, the most popular of his- 
writings, belong. These four letters, of which we have a transla— 
tion in the first volume of the present work, were written in Latin 
to an old fellow-student, Nicholas Michault, Seigneur of Indevelt, 
without any thought of publication. It was not till 1581 that the 
first Turkish Letter was sent, without its writer's sanction, to the 

ress. 

Although Busbecq, on his return from his second embassy to 
Solyman, felt, or at least professed to feel, a desire for a peaceful 
country life with his friends and his books, and though he 
moralized upon the miseries of Court life, where an honest man. 
was as “an ass among monkeys,” his services were too highly 
valued by Ferdinand, now Emperor, and his son Maximilian, for 
him to be allowed to retire. In the capacity of écuyer tranchant 
or sewer he accompanied the boy Archduke Rudolf, the future: 
Emperor, and his brother Ernest to the Court of Philip of Spain ; 
and though he soon left that post—perhaps because, as his present. 
biographers suggest, he was too thorough a disciple of the schoob 
of Erasmus to be a persona grata to Philip's Jesuits—the liberal- 
minded Maximilian showed his undiminished confidence in him 
by appointing him governor and seneschal to his remaining sons, 
From 1570 Busbecq’s employment lay in France, first in the 
service of Maximilian’s daughter, the wife of Charles IX., and 
finally in acting at the Court of France as the Emperor Rudolf's. 
ambassador, though, as our authors think, without being formall 
accredited. There is something pathetic in the story of his en 
Though, as far as appears, he had never revisited the home: 
of his youth siace he left it for Vienna and the East, he still 
cherished the hope of one day returning there. He had bought. 
the seigneury, and restored the chateau; and a tradition still 
lingers at Bousbecque of his beautiful garden filled with tulips 
and lilacs and other rare plants, At last the veteran diploma- 
tist, then seventy years of age, set out to take possession. Near 
Rouen, at a hamlet called Cailly, where he halted for the night, 
he was seized and carried off by a band of marauders, professedly 
in the service of the League, Though Busbecq boye himself 


bravely, lecturing his captors on ambassadorial privi with such 
effect that they repented and brought him and his back to 
Cailly the next morning, the shock killed him. died at a 


neighbouring chateau, October 28, 1592, expressing a last wish 
that his heart at least might be laid in Bousbecque church. 

The letters which Busbecq wrote from France to Maximilian, 
then King of Hungary, and to his son the Emperor Rudolf, are 
much less known than the Turkish Epistles. Indeed, the present 
translation seems to be the first in our language; and even in the 
original Latin the series addressed to Maximilian, dating from 1574 
to 1576, as well as the last five letters to Rudolf, written during the 
wars of the League, have, we understand, been printed — in one 
scarce book, the second edition of Howaert, published at 5 
1632, and “appear to have altogether escaped the notice of his« 
torians and biographers.” The last of these almost unknown 
letters, dated from Mantes, August 27, 1590, describes tho 
operations of Henry of Navarre before Paris, the approach of 
Parma and Mayenne to its relief, and the general expectation 
of an engagement, together with some curious details of Parma’s 
preparations to receive the French cavalry—his musketeers behind 
ropes and stakes, well supplied with double bullets linked with 
copper wire, “very effective against horses,” and his masked 
batteries of cannon loaded with chain-shot. The whole series of 
letters to Rudolf is of the highest value, not only for the history 
of France, but also for that of the struggle in the Netherlands, 
with regard to which Busbecq’s testimony om some important 
points seems to have been overlooked by historians. But ordinary 
readers will probably find more entertainment in the discursive 
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and gossiping Turkish Epistles, in which the whole of Busbecq’s 
many-sided nature is revealed. We learn how he was always on 
the look-out for coins, inscriptions, and new plants; how it sur- 

ised him to receive in mid-winter nosegays of wild narcissus, 
vyacinth, and the flowers “ which the Turks call Tulipan”; how 
he had a dead camelopard dug up for his examination ; with what 
interest he questioned two Goths from the Crimea about their 
language, and took down a list of words “the same as ours, 
or only a little different.” We hear all about his private 
anenagerie at Constantinople, how the Assyrian lynx pined to 
death on being separated from a servant to whom it had 
taken a fancy; and how the tame stag turned savage, and 
was killed with difficulty. We learn how he disported him- 
self, first bolting his gates, in shooting kites with a crossbow— 
though he knew it was wrong. Here too we have the original 
version of the story cited by Bacon of the Christian who got into 
trouble “for gagging in a waggishness a long billed fowl”; in 
truth the bird was a goatsucker. Busbecq, like Bacon, seems 
hardly able to commiserate a goatsucker; but he is loud in praise 
of the Turks’ gentleness with horses, so unlike the rough ways of 
Christian grooms. Or, to take less trivial incidents, he brings 
before us the piteous sight of waggonloads of Hungarian boys and 
girls and long strings of chained men on their way to the Con- 
stantinople slave-market, “ quee cum viderem vix lacrymas tene- 
bam.” Still more grievous was it to see the Spanish prisoners 
who had been taken at Djerbeh in 1560 marched into Con- 
atantinople, staggering from weakness and fatigue, insulted and 
lrustled. Busbecq did all he could to relieve the immediate wants 
of the unhappy men, besides advancing money and standing 
surety for ransoms to an extent that frightened him. But he 
was unable to harden his heart against gallant gentlemen who 
appealed to him to save them from the galleys; and he could only 
hope, with some qualms, that they would have the means and the 
will to repay their benefactor. 

The present biographers have translated Busbecq’s Latin into 
flowing English, and have produced a most readable book. The 
ease indeed of the style suggests that the translation must be a 
free one; and, as far as we have examined, this isso. We are 
mot quite sure that we like the occasienal amendment or Angli- 
eizing of Busbecq’s Turkish; for instance, jackals and yoghoort 
(sour milk) where he wrote ciacales and Jugurtha; Pasha instead 
of the older form Bassa; or the substitution of Aga in some 
«cases where he wrote prefectus, and of Houris where he wus 
content with virgines. In one place mention is made of Roostem’s 
-dragoons—a word which we do not find in any form in the corre- 
— passage of the Oxford edition of 1660; but it is possible 
that the translators may have followed some other text. ith a 
similar reservation, we also question the propriety of the intro- 
duction of “ Protestant disturbances” where our Latin text speaks 
-of disturbances “ propter novitatem religionis.” Nor was it neces- 
ary to bring in the French expressions @ propos and canards— 
some English equivalent could surely have been found for cujus rei 
voccastone and for fubule. But we have neither space nor wish to 
te minutely critical. Mr. Forster and Mr. Daniell have worked 
‘out their subject with loving care ; they appear to have hunted up 
every attainable fact, date, and document relative to their hero; 
they have elucidated his letters by frequent notes and a useful 
summary of Hungarian history; and we feel grateful to them for 
anlding so much to our knowledge of a very remarkable man. In 
Busbecq, liberal-minded, enlightened, religious, a diplomatist, a 
scholar, a linguist, keenly interested alike in classic antiquity, in 
Teutonic philology, or in natural history and botany, we see the 
znan of the school of the Renaissance at his best. 


THE STUDENTS HELMHOLTZ.* 


‘vas interest taken in the modern theory of music has greatly 
increased within the last few years. The great disco- 
veries and brilliant speculations of Helmholtz may be said 
really to have been the beginning of the subject, and already 
its importance is so far recognized that a paper in acoustics is 
now part of many of the University examinations for musical 
. And this has happened in spite of much antagonism, 

for at first the support given by scientitic results to those few 
musicians who were opposed to “ equal temperament ” caused the 
subject of musical acoustics to looked. on with dread and 
horror by all musicians, who, being content with the system, feared 
te see it cleared away, and pianos and organs with twenty or thirty 
keys to the octave, and other frightful mechanical difficulties of the 
same class introduced into their art. Of course text books are a 
natural result of examinations, but asa complete knowledge of this 
subject requires both a physical and musical training, the number 
of writers competent to produce works on musical acoustics is 
limited, and the number of books produced has been small. Many 
of them have great merit, but hardly one of them could be put into 
the hands of a student of music with any hope of his getting 
a clear idea of his. subject; and up to the t time 
a student would probably do best by undertaking the somewhat 
ing task of reading Helmholtz’s gigantic work, for there, 
thenks to the great physicist’s clear angle and great grasp of 


* The Student's Helmholtz—Musical Acoustics; or, the Phenomena of 
Sound as connected with Music. By John Broadhouse, Author of “ Henry 
Smart’s Compositions for the Organ Analysed,” and “ Violins Old and New,” 
&v. With more than roo Illustrations. London: W. Reeves. 1881. 


his subject, it is almost impossible to misunderstand him, Yet, 
as a beginner's difliculties are great in this subject, one of the 
titles of the present work, The Student's Helmholtz, is most attrac. 
tive. Were an experienced teacher to take Helntholtz and mark 
passages in it as he would do for a pupil’s reading, extract 
them and connect them by a few simple words, he would make 
a really useful text-book. This was what we hoped Mr. Broad- 
house might have done; but we are disappointed. It is less g 
Student's Helmholtz than an attempt to write a partly original 
text-book and eke it out with quotations from Helmholtz, Sedley 
Taylor, Pole, Tyndall, &c. Within its covers may be found almost 
everything necessary to form a sound knowledge of the subject in 
the same sense that all the elements of a meal are to be found ig 
the air, a glass of sea-water, w piece of chalk,a box of matches, 
and an old nail; but the chances of getting mental nourishment 
from the one are about the same as those of getting bodily refresh- 
ment from the other. 

It has always appeared to us to be an error of judgment 
in writers on acoustics to spend so much time and space 
on the discussion of the crest and hollow waves of waters 
cornfields, &c., before passing on to the consideration of the 
air sound-wave of condensation and rarefaction. This course 
seems to us to be likely to confuse the ideas of the student, 
and there are other ways of clearly demonstrating the fact that 
a wave can move forward without any actual translation of the 

articles of the medium through which it passes. Whether this 

abit of other writers has confused the mind of the author of 
the work which we are now considering, or whether he has not 
the power of correctly describing physical phenomena, we cannot 
guess. But never have we seen such hopeless confusion as is to be 
found in the first few chapters of this book. Crest and hollow 
waves and air sound waves are inextricably entangled, and out of 
the jumble of ideas the author evolves the hope that the student 
may be able to mislead another by imparting to him the idea of 
“ Wave motion in the air by the rising (condensation) and falling 
(rarefaction) of air in a direction perpendicular to that in which 
the sound wave is travelling, be the latter what it may.” The italics 
are the author's, 

The author in discussing air-waves boldly makes use of the 
sinuous curves which are actual diagrams of the crest and hollow 
waves, without any warning that they are in this case the result 
of a mathematical artifice, or any attempt to show tlie relation be- 
tween the curve and this form of wave. And even quotations 
from different authors follow each other without a word of ex- 
planation, the one dealing with crest and hollow waves, and the 
other with sound waves, and so on, for more than half the book. 
The extracts from other writers are made in full, no attempt 
being made to cut out irrelevant passages which refer to former 
chapters, and to figures which have not been reproduced in the 
text. What is a student to make of this passage (from a quota- 
tion from Airy) suddenly presented to him without a word of ex- 
planation ?— 

It has been scen in Article 48 that in a divergent oscillating wave of ait 

such as we may suppose to be caused by the vibrations of a string, the mo- 
tion of the particles is of the order R, whose first term varies as the distance 
raised to the power — 4. 
And this appalling passage is quoted twice in the course of the 
present work, which is not intended as a book to refresh the 
memory of teachers, but as a text-book for musical students, who, 
as a rule, have no physical or mathematical training at all. With 
reference to the want of explanation of the curves representing 
waves noticed above, we must point out that the author's failure 
to explain the simple process of analytical geomefry by which 
they are produced gets him into great difficulties in his chapters 
on compound tones, in which, in attempting to expound Ohw’s law 
and Fourier’s theorem, he actually speaks of adding two curves 
together. 

There is one curious omission common to almost all the ele- 
mentary text-books on this subject which we have read. They 
all discuss what they call Helmholtz’s theory of consonance and 
dissonance; but the writers as a rule content themselves by point- 
ing out that the “roughness” or “smoothness” of an inter 
when both notes are sounded together depends on the greater or 
smaller number of the partials of each tone which produce beats 
with each other of certain frequency. Why this beating should 
produce roughness, and why, if the beats are slower or faster, no 
roughness is produced, they none of them explain; and yet it 18 
that very explanation which is Helmbholtz’s theory of consonance 
and dissonance. As he himself points out, this theory holds 
good in most cases without his speculations on the functions 
of the organ of Corti being at all insisted upon. All that 8 
necessary is to point out to the student that an intermitting excite 
ment of a nerve always produces a more intense sensation than 
a continuous excitement, when the intermittences are faster than, 
@ certain rate and slower than a certain other rate, and that 
what holds‘good of nerves of touch and sight also holds good of 
nerves of hearing, and that hence comes t\.e difference in kind of 
sensations produced by the steady vibrations of a consonant chord 
and the fluttering vibrations of a discord. Perhaps as the majority 
of those who read Helmholtz are musicians who make themselves 
physicists for the purpose of studying the work, rather than mea 
of general scientific education who are fond of music, this 
physiological point, one of the foundation-stones of Helmholtz’s 
work, has partly escaped the attention even of careful readers, the 
musician being more inclined to read and remember the chapters 
on temperament and the many devices for playing keyed instru 
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ments in an approximation to the exact scale. In spite of his title 
of The Student's Helmholtz Mr. Broadhouse does not touch upon 
this point, though, as we may remind him, the title of the parent 
work is On the Perceptions of Tone as a Physioloyical Basis for the 
Theory of Music, and that it is quite as much to the clear ex- 
Janation of the probable physiology of the ear as to his physical 
researches that Helmholtz’s reputation as the scientific explainer of 
music is due. Even the functions, or oo functions, of the 
oygan of Corti ought not to be beyond the explanatory powers of a 
od text-book writer; and though these functions are still some- 
what matters of discussion and speculation, yet great light bas 
lately been thrown on the probability of there being some appa- 
ytus in the ear to select particular vibrations by experiments 
showing that such an apparatus does exist in even very low 
animals, a fact which has been proved in the case of certain 
shrimps by the simple device of playing the French horn to them. 
Bad though this book is as an elementary treatise on sound, it 
nevertheless has good points in it, and Mr. Broadhouse may be 
tulated on the calm musicianly spirit in which he discusses 
the relative merits of the tonic sol fa and the “ staff” notations, 
amd in the course of the discussion he shows himself a sincere lover 
of his art, and one who feels how much may be done by elevating 
the system of musical teaching. We may quote one passage of 
his defence of the staff notation as bearing on this point :— 
The “average young lady” of course knows nothing at all about key 
rdationship, but that is not because the system of notation from which she 
or sings is defective, but because she has rever been taught all that 
the system is capable of doing. ‘The flats, sharps, and naturals of that 
system, which are usually the béte noire of the said “ average young lady,” 
would not be enemies to reading at sight, but friends, if she had only been 
taught what purpose they served, and that, in fact, they are indispensable 
in any system of notation, 
Asimilar largeness of mind is to be found in Mr. Broadhouse’s 
treatment of the question of equal temperament. He shows that 
strictly equal temperament is so unbearable that it is never really 
used in practice, and that though an approximation to the exact 
scale is used by good musicians who are free to choose their tones, 
yet the exact scale is never thoroughly carried out. It is 
pleasant to find this subject discussed in such a spirit. We 
too often find writers, on the one hand, asserting that strict equal 
temperament of twelve exactly equal semitones to the octave is 
uite perfect enough, and that no difference is perceptible between 
onies played in such a scale and harmonies with perfect in- 
tervals; or, ou the other hand, saying that chords in equal tem- 
perament offend every refined ear; that not only ought all music 
to be performed in the strictly exact scale, but that all violinists 
and vocalists worthy of the name of artist always do use their 
favourite method. Both classes of fanatics are of course beyond 
reason and argument. It is matter for regret that an author of Mr. 
Broadhouse’s generally clear mind and impartial views should have 
attempted a task so unsuited to his powers as that of preparing a 
scientific text-book obviously is. Buta bad text-book is a very 
bad thing, tending to hinder students in their progress, dishearten- 
ing them, and disgusting them with their subject, and therefore 
can never be dealt with tenderly, 


RABBI JESHUA.* 


HE title of the book Rabbi Jeshua: an Eastern Story, is disin- 
genuous, leading one to expect something quite diflerent from 

the real contents. The uninitiated reader who expects to find an 
Oriental tale or apologue will be disappointed, and perhaps not 
unreasonably shocked, at being entrapped into a disquisition on 
themes which he has been accustomed to approach in a very different 
spirit, On the other hand the initiated, or at least the reader who 
has a smattering of Hebrew, will be prepared to find the life of 
Our Lord treated,from a purely Jewish standpoint, and a glance at 
the preface will lead him to look for valuable illustraticns of that 
Life from Talmudic and other Hebrew lore. ‘hese expectations 
are also doomed to disappointment ; for, although the work contains 
vast amount of such learning in a highly concentrated form, it is 
wt new and not always very obviously apposite; while the whole 
of the composition is in questionable taste. A learned Jew 
who, boldly proclaiming himself as such, should conscientiously 
st about compiling a treatise on the life and teaching of the 
Founder of the Christian Faith, would deserve and meet with a 
ee reception. A Christian, who chose to adopt a secular 
tationalistic view of all or part of the same subject, and 
brought learning, eloquence, and honesty to bear upon it, 
Wot » 48 we know from at least one brilliant example, 
be justly appreciated, however much antagonism his views might 
Wovoke. But one who, with scholarship and eloquence at, his 
‘ommand—for we must own that the book bears evidence of 
—pretends to ignore the whole Christian fabric, assumes the 
Wry transparent disguise of an impartial inquirer, and travesties 
the characters of the New Testament history by giving them 
tew names, will hardly gain much sympathy froma Christian 
(ite even if he escape the suspicion of profanity and pedantry. 
© ate sorry to be compelled to make these disparaging pre- 
ry remarks, for we feel that had the anonymous author not 
committed the initial fault of disingenuousness, his words and 
“ would have been listened to with attention and re- 


Jeshua : an Eastern Story. London: C. Kegan Paul & Co. 


Rabbi Jeshua commences with a description of the Jordan 
valley, of the Hasaya, or Therapeutie, and other Jewish ascetics 
who frequented its wild solitudes, and dwells particularly on the 
work and character of St. John the Baptist. The local colouring 
is exact; the mysterious figure of the forerunner of the Messiah 
is sketched with a masterly hand; but why speak of him as 
“ Hanan of Bethania, the Hebrew Prophet of the Jordan Valley,” 
and dispose of his mission to “ baptize with water unto repentance ” 
by asserting that “as a member of the sect of the Hasaya he incul- 
cated the duty of washing in cold water as conducive to chastity” ? 
We are glad to see that the author shrinks from the ultimate conse- 
quences of this assertion by speaking of it later on as “ the initia- 
tory rite of ablution.” That the public profession of a prophet and 
wonder worker may be traced in an unbroken chain from the 
school of the Prophets in Samuel's time down to the fanatical 
dervishes of the present day is, as the writer suggests, an historical 
fact ; but this proves little more than what is already accepted on 
all hands, that the constitution of society in the East has under- 
gone scarcely any change; and it needs something more than 
mere implication to shake the faith of eighteen centuries in the 
mission of the Baptist and of his Divine Master and disciple. The 
New Testament narratives of the life of Jesus are thus spoken of :— 

One chronicle is often attributed to Rabbi Saul, pupil of Gamaliel, and a 
native of Asia Minor. A second breathes the spirit of a narrow pharisaic 
sect of Shammai, A third, written by an Alexandrine Jew, is full of 
cabbalistic lore and of Egyptian mysticism . - but the following 
pages are based on a short but succinct account of the life of Rabbi 
Jeshua, which was written by one of his first disciples, Simeon has Saddik. 

These names are easy enough to identify, but we fancy that a 
Jew would designate quite a different person by the last-men- 
tioned title of “Simon the Just.” The great objection, however, 
to the constant reference to “the pages of Simeon has Saddik,” 
the authority of “ Rabbi Saul,” and the like, is that the author 
not only dogmatically assumes the truth of one view of moot and 
much-disputed points, but conveys to the unlearned reader the 
impression that contemporary records exist and materials are to 
be found in the Talmud and elsewhere for throwing clear light 
on the obscure portions of the narrative; and, worse than all, 
it conveys the utterly unfounded imputation that such illustra- 
tions have been wilfully suppressed or kept in the background. 
Of course this implication is absurd, and may, no doubt will, 
be disclaimed ; but such a book as the present may find 
its way into the hands of many to whom theological 
literature of the critical sort is perfectly unknown; and such a 
false suggestion, unintentional or not, is fraught with much 
danger. The fascinating style of a great portion of the volume 
makes this danger all the greater, and is one of the unfortunate 
results of that disingenuousness with which we are forced to 
charge the work. This is an age when scepticism is allowed fair 
play, and Christian advocates no longer fear to face it or to dis- 
cuss its propositions and objections. It is therefore all the more 
unfair to inculcate sceptical opinions under an insidious disguise, 
and to endeavour to entrap listeners by a specious discourse. The 
man who could write Rabbi Jeshua ought to have the courage of 
his opinions; if he belong to the rationalist ranks, he need fear 
no persecution, and has no cause for concealment. If he be a 
traitor in the camp of the other side, he has good personal reasons - 
for remaining a mere nominis umbra, but he justities our oft-repeated _ 
accusation. 

Having, as was our duty, called attention to the real nature and 


_ tendency of the book, and so removed the possibility of mis- 


understanding it, we may point out its most salient features. As 
a memoir on the ‘life of Our Lord when stripped of all super- 
natural attributes and circumstances, it is not only a clever sketch, 
but a powerful testimony to the mighty influence on humanity 
which the mere human element of Christianity has exercised. 
The stores of Uriental myth and legend on which the author 
draws throw great light upon the surroundings of the central 
tigure of the narrative, and enable us to understand much which 
before seemed vague and uncertain. But the most remarkable 
feature in the whole book is the life and movement which is 
thrown into the word-pictures which the author paiuts. Take, 
for instance, the following, conjectural certainly, but showing a 
deep insight into Oriental life :— 

One scene alone we are able to picture to the mind’seye. It is the in- 
terior of a squalid building rudely constructed of stone, with a domed roof 
and whitewashed walls, a wooden desk or cupboard on one side, and an 
inscription in Hebrew over the door. From the building as we approach 
comes the hum of many children’s voices, repeating the verses of the sacred 
Torah in unthinking and perfunctory monotone. 

The aged teacher sits silent in the midst. As we look in, we see his 
huge turban, his grey beard, and solemn features appearing overthe ruddy 
faces of the dark-eyed boys who sit on the floor around him. The long 
row of tiny red slippers extends along the wall near the door. The earthen 
water-bottle stands on the mat beside the Khazzan, or synagogue teacher, 
and in the cool shade of that dingy room the ceaseless murmur of the . 
humble scholars of the village gues furth in the silence of the hot Eastern 


noon. 

“They are children of the richer members of the village community : of 
the Batlanim, or “men of leisure,’ who form the representative congrega- 
tion at every synagogue service; of the “ standing men,”’ who go up yearly 
with the village priest for a week to Jerusalem, to fulfil similar functions in: 
the Temple ritu: The poor cowherd may gaze from the door (standing 
in the scorching sun as his goats wander past) at the cool room with its _ 
chattering scholars: but he has no money to pay the Khazzan’s fee, and — 
must live and die like his forefathers, ignorant of even the letters of the 
alphabet. 

“alone among this little crowd, we mark the noble and beautiful child, 
who is hereafter to be Rabban Jeshua has Saddik. We note how the 


glorious words of the old Hebrew poets go home to his heart. We know 
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how he ponders over the comments of the teacher, and treasures the assur- 
ance that these old prophecies refer not to a long departed and glorious 
history, but to the great hopes of the future for Israel, to the reign of the 
Prince Messiah, and the triumph of the faith of Jehovah. 

In those dark eyes the fire of genius already burns. In those eager and 
tremulous features, the enthusiasm of a great nature is already manifest. 
In the lessons of the village school in Galilee, the foundation of a world- 
wide fame is laid. 

The narrowness of the law, not as promulgated by Moses, but as 
taught by the hair-splitting and bigoted Rabbis of the time,is very 
well set forth, and much light is thus thrown upon our Lord’s 
attitude towards it, as well as his relations with the despised and 
down-trodden ntry of Judea. The religion of Jerusalem 
was the profession of the rich and learned, and not the faith of the 
masses, “Their tongue was that of the Canaanite, their worship 
was that of the high places; and, save through the medium of a 
translation, the scriptures were unintelligible to the peasantry. 
The altars of local deities still stood (and still stand) on the moun- 
tain tops in Palestine; the shady trees and groves of the aboriginal 
cultus were still preserved; the stone heaps of Mercury were still 
built up, the mourning for Tammuz still annually observed in 
Bethlehem. Thus, by religion, by language, and by race, the 
t was separated irrevocably from the richer student in the 
city.” Add to this that they were ground down by the tax- 
greherer, decimated by malarious epidemics, and could look nowhere 
or either sympathy or help, and we can understand how the poor 
country folk hailed with joy the Master who felt for and com- 
forted their sorrows, and why they saw in Him their one and only 
hope, the Messiah who should save Israel. The question of the 
Messianic idea is gone into very fully by the author of Rabbi 
Jeshua, though many will demur to the statement that it was 
first developed among the disappointed patriots of Jerusalem 
when the House of the Hasmoneans fell; he is, however, con- 
strained to admit that Jesus himself “ firmly believed in his claim 
to be considered the future Messiah.” 

We need not dwell _ the rest of the narrative as given here ; 
it follows in the main the lines of the gospel story, stripping it, 
however, of its supernatural element, and embellishing it with a 

ood deal of fine writing which seems singularly out of place. 

e question of the miracles and their testimony he solves by saying 
that mysterious healing arts were part of the practice and pro- 
fession of the Hasaya, and attributing most of the cures to “ the 
unstudied yet undoubted influence which we heve degraded by 
the names of mesmerism and electro-biology.” The last assertion 
he supports by quoting our Lord’s words, “* Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” The raising of the dead to life he denies altogether, 
only admitting the case of the damsel of whom Jesus declared 
“ she is not dead but sleepeth.” We quote these instances only to 
show the tone of the writer, and the weak arguments to which 
he is compelled to descend in support of his theories, when once 
he travels off his proper line of local and mythological lore. 
There is one suggestion in the book, which, if not exactly proved, 
is a very striking one, and will be new to most readers; namely, 
as to the real nature of the charge of blasphemy which formed the 
ostensible ground for Christ's condemnation and crucifixion :—- 

The charge of false doctrines appears to have entirely broken down, and 
the trial turned finally on the pretensions of Rabbi Jeshua to the office and 
dignity of Messiah. The high priest demanded categorically an answer from 


‘Rabbi Jeshua‘on this point. “ Art thou Messiah, the ‘Son of the Holy One, 


blessed be He ? ” demanded Jeoad, And the answer was equally definite, 
though to it Rabbi Jeshua adde 
which illustrated his views as to the career of the Son of God. 

It is astonishing to read that for this answer Rabbi Jeshua was con- 
demned as a blasphemer. There was nothing blasphemous in the assertion 
that he was Messiah, nor was the title “Son of God” connected in those 
days with any claim of a supernatural character. Every son of Israel was 
a son of God, and Messiah, pre-eminently, was called by this title in the 
Psalms. Blasphemy among the Jews consisted, as has already been pointed 
out, in the utterance of the Divine Name, and the Mishna states clearly that 
the blasphemer was not guilty until he expressed the Name, “ which, when 
the judges heard, they were instructed to stand up and rend their garments, 
which might never again be sewn.” 

How, then, are we to understand the fact that after the simple answer 
“I am” had been given by the prisoner, the high priest arose at once 
and called the Sanhedrim to witness, by the rending of his garments, that the 
Divine Name had been uttered, the pronunciation ef which, according to 
its letters, condemned the prisoner to death? There is only one explana- 
tion possible, and this we find in reading the chronicle in Hebrew: for the 
word “I am” was the ancient and original form of the Holy Name, by 
which Jehovah Himself had made Himself known to Moses. 

This is certainly ingenious, and gives a distinct reason for the vin- 
dictive action of the Jewish authorities and mob, A chapter on 
the “ Sayings of Rabbi Jeshua” is merely an attempt to show that 
all the most divine and best accepted utterances of Our Lord are 
but iterations of certain well-known maxims of the Talmudic 
Rabbis. This sort of thing has been essayed several times of late 
years, and the Talmud has been repeatedly held up as the source 
of all the eloquence and morality of the Gospels. Canon Farrar, 
in his preface to Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany—a work from 
which the reader may judge of the Jewish secondary law for him- 
self—has given a complete refutation of this hypothesis; and it 
may be useful to quote one passage from his able introduction :— 
“I venture to say that it would be impossible to find less wisdom, 
less eloquence, and less high morality, imbedded in a vaster bulk 
of what is utterly valueless to mankind—to say nothing of those 
parts of it which are indelicate, and even obscene—in any other 
national literature of the same extent. And even of the valuable 
residuum of true and holy thoughts I doubt whether there is even 
one which had not been Sabaneta a and which is not found 
more nobly set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 


a quotation from the Book of Daniel, . 


— 
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ment.” Another chapter on Jewish superstition, and op 
remnants of still older forms of demonology which survived jn ; 
is both useful and instructive. But here, too, the author 
must have an occasional side-shot at some cherished belief or 
observance, as, for instance, when he says:—“In the death of 
Tammuz the nation annually mourned the approach of winter: 
in the joyful exclamation of his priests, who, on the 25th of 
December, used to proclaim ‘ Beholl the virgin hath borne a son!’ 
they welcomed the return of spring.” The last chapter in the 
book deals with “England and Rabbi Jeshua,” and is, in oy 
opinion, its weakest part. It has a mixed flavour, somethi 
between works of the Gina’s Baby class and Mr. Moncup 
Conway's Earthward Pilgrimage, but without the force of either, 
It chiefly aims at proving, what no one denies, that there is a 

deal in popular ritual, popular science, and popular esthetics jn 
the present day which is out of accord with the teaching of the 
Saviour. That Rabbi Jeshua is a remarkable book must be con. 
fessed, but it is scarcely a satisfactory one; and, although we 
would not place it in an Index Expurgatorius, we think that it 
is only fair to the public that they should be told beforehand 
what it contains, 


THE WARDS OF PLOTINUS.* 


| gee we enter upon a criticism of this Story of Old R 

we must protest against the appearance it presents on the 
outside. Binding had indeed previously been carried to so 
a height of extravagance that we did not think it at all likely that 
there was any variety of it left which could give usa shock. We 
find ourselves mistaken, however; and we have to own that what 
had hitherto seemed the very summit of folly has been itself over- 
topped. Should it be the ill fortune of our readers to have all 
three of these volumes lying on their table at the same time, and 
all with the same side uppermost, they will see a view of one side 
of the Forumat Rome. High up will rise before them a column 
with a statue on the top, and close to it they will see, printed in 
large letters, 

THE WARDS 
oF 
PLOTINUS. 
A Story of Old Rome. 


Mrs. Joun Hunt. 


Should they, in very weariness of seeing the same staring view 
thrice repeated, turn the volumes over, then their patience will be 
tried by an equally staring view of the other side of the Forum. If 
they set the books on their edges, even then there will be no 
escape, for on the back of each volume is given the centre view, 
containing another column, and another statue on the top of it. 
Disagreeable as these bindings are to look at, they are almost 
worse to hold. They have a kind of sticky feeling about them 
which suggests oil and printer’s ink. If the reader will follow 
our advice, as soon as he receives these volumes from the circu- 
lating library, he will at once get an old newspaper or a piece of 
brown paper, and provide each of them with a temporary cover. 
Should they be widely read, it is a melancholy reflection in what 
a miserable state these pictorial bindings will be when they come 
into the hands of those who read them last. They will, however, 
perhaps, represent more fitly then than now the fallen glories of 
the Forum of Rome. 

We cannot say, however, that the outside of this story does 
not in acertain sense fitly represent what will be found within. 
There too we come across a good deal of show, but the effect that 
is produced is not altogether pleasant. In fact, long before we hed 
reached the end, we had become almost as heartily tired of the 
tale as we had been of the cover. It belongs to the class of 
historical romances. History is a good thing, and romance is & 
good thing; but when we find them so mingled that no one 

ut the learned can tell which is one and which the other, we then 
feel inclined to parody a well-known saying, and at each striking 
incident, to cry out to the author, “If this is history, why then 
confound your romance ; if it is romance, why then confound your 
history.” We can easily believe that Mrs. Hunt has spared n0 
trouble to give an accurate account of old Rome. She has had, 
she says, the constant assistance of her husband. In fact, in her 
preface she states that, ‘to his affection for the divine Plotinus, 
whom he has spoken of in some of his books as pre-eminently his 
favourite among the truth-seekers of the world,” her boy is due, 
The result, however, is very disappointing. So far from this book 
reading like a tale of men as they were in the third century, it 
does not read like a tale of men in any century whatever. 
figures are all lifeless, and move about with as much ease as would 
the models at a wax-work show if they were fastened on to the 
ends of long poles and made to advance and retire at the wi 
the showman. We do not go so far as to say that the story does 
not contrast favourably with the descriptions given, in many 
the most Let at novels, of the people of the present age. 
author’s old Romans are, we willingly admit, somewhat truer 
to nature than either the sinners or the saints of such a writel 
for instance, as Ouida. But, after all, such praise amounts 0 
very little. It is not more than if, in criticizing a sigh 


* The Wards of Plotinus ; a Story of Old Rome. By Mrs. John Hunt 
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on a village inn, we were to say that the lion is 
to ‘nature than the unicorn. Both likenesses are equally 
ji] drawn, but in one the rustic artist has tried to paint what 
has existed and does exist; in the other he has wished 
4o re nt what never has been and never can be. It is in 
yain that our author throws in little scraps of Latin, and at 
each turn of the tale introduces some custom of the ancients. 
She does not for a single moment make us forget how. thoroughly 
artificial and unnatural is her scenery. We can see nothing that 
js gained by her making her characters travel in a rheda and a 
jectica instead of a carriage and a Jitter. Nine out of ten of the 
ung ladies who read her story aloud—for such stories always 
are read aloud, since they are of a very improving nature—will 
gure to make an error in 1 ay * and give the 2 in lectica short ; 
while the tenth, fresh from the local examinations, or from 
Girton College, will triumphantly set her elders right, and so will 
ive great offence. If it is maintained that carriage and litter 
raise a wrong picture in the mind, scarcely less wrong surely is 
‘ the picture raised by the words Appian Way along which they 
are made to travel. An English way is almost as unlike the great 
ia Via as the modern carriage and litter are unlike the 
rheda and lectica, What, moreover, is gained by the 
characters when they meet and part use salve and vale? “ Salve, 
what ails thee, O Laberius ?” reads too much like the Trish- 
man’s “ Parlez-yous francais, monsieur? Will you lend me 
the loan of your gridiron?” At all events, if these two words 
are to be admitted, they must not always be kept in the sin- 
number, no matter to how many people they may be ad- 
. We come across such a sentence as the following :— 
«*Salve,O my friends!’ he exclaimed, in the most affable of 
voices.” The last glimpse that we are allowed to catch of the 
Christian martyr Fabian is when the aged man is being hurried 
tohis death. “‘ Vale! vale! true and faithful friends,’ he ex- 
claimed.” Perhaps at so trying a moment an excuse may be found 
for him if he thus breaks Priscian’s head ; but the “Salve,O my 
friends,” of the man who spoke in the most affable of voices is past 
all forgiveness. 

There is one fault above all others which should be most care- 
fully avoided by the author who attempts to describe the life of 
the ancients. Nothing can be more unlike the present ridiculous 
art of word-painting, as it is called, in which the descriptions of 
scenery are carried to the utmost of extravagance, than the sim- 
plicity of the face of nature ag it is drawn by a Greek or a Roman. 

e who would write a classical tale, let him abstain for many a 
long year from the novels of, at all events, the present half of the 
nineteenth cent If he must seek among the moderns an ex- 
ample which he should strive to follow, let him turn to the pages 
of Walter Savage Landor. Our author, unhappily, has tried to 
enbellish her story by some panen of that kind of writing 
which is absurd everywhere, but is doubly absurd in a tale of 
classical life. There, at all events, we might have reasonably hoped 
to escape such a description as the following :— 

The beauty of the Campagna was glorious in the morning sunshine. The 
storied plain of Latium gleamed with an emerald light. The temple on the 
Alban mount touched the blue heavens with a golden roof, and the Tyr- 
thene sea scintillated like crystal. Brilliant new-born flowers dotted the 
Latin vale with all the tints of the rainbow, and the long circilar ridge of 
mountains in the bac shadowed out a boundary, gleamy, hazy, and 
majestic, 
but, when we come to 

scape before us, with its 
ieious beauty, its morning sunshine, its emerald gleaming, its 
ue, its gold, its crystal scintillations; its rainbow tints, 
dotted by brilliant new-born flowers; and the gleam, haze, and 
majesty of the boundary that was shadowed out by a ridge of 
mountains that was long and circular, our mind is struck by hope- 
less confusion. In another ort we read that “some drops of 
Water scintillated in the dl 30 air” of a girl. What, we may 
ask, does a writer gain by changing the good old word “ sparkle” 
for this modern favourite “ scintillate” ? What, too, is gained by 
that other favourite“ sheen”? We read here of a diadem of un- 
broken sheen that rested on the topmost barrier of the amphi- 
theatre, and was at the same time a great halo. In another 
me we read of acircle of sheen that crowned every object. 
@ diadem and the circle were both the effects of moonlight. 
Now we have been in Italy, and seen there the moonlight; but these 
dindems and circles of sheen were never seen by us, nor, we 
undertake to say, by any one else. 
_ Mixed with these descriptions of what by courtesy only can be 
nature are sentences to be found that are not unworthy of 
. G. P. R. James himself. Thus a dissolute youth calls out to 
ai§ comrade, who had taken a turn towards temperance and was 
shunning him, 
“Seriously, man, so much abstinence, such an abundant contemplation of 
She infinite, will kill thee. It isa vampire for sucking out the strength. 
way, away for a draught of Falernian! I have a right ancient vintage 
in my cellar just now, and it is long since thy lips kissed cup of mine. Nay, 
™e no excuse; I will not let thee perish; I have caught thee, thou 
truant, and I will keep thee to-night. A feast will strengthen thy weak 
for to-morrow’s fast. 
' ‘Searcely less James-like, though in a different way, is the de- 
*cription of a soldier setting out for war. “Dashing out of the 
fe atylium, nodding his waving plumes to the martial sound of 
rattling armour, he sptang upon his snorting horse, and 
Spurred with fury in the direction of Rome.” It must not be sup- 
‘Posed that such descriptive passages-as these make up the chief 


This has, no doubt, a very pretty sound ; 
put it together, and to try to raise the land 


part of the three volumes. Abundant though they are, still more 
abundant are the philosophical discussions and the sermons. 
Whether al! the philosophy and all the theology are sound, that 
we do not pretend to say. To fitly criticize such a book as this 
would require, not only an ordinary man of letters, but an anti- 
quarian, an historian, a theologian, and a philosopher. Nay, even 
a poet, or at all events a student of the poet's art, would be 
needed, forthe volumes are interspersed with scraps of Original 
verse. To our imperfect knowledge of this divine art they read un- 
commonly like the works of the unlettered muse as displayed in a 
Soe For instance, we come across such lines as 
the following :— 

Upon her grave the flowers we strew. : s 

Where she has gone we too shall go, , 

And, palms of vict’ry in our hands, 

Shall stand where now our sister stands, . 
We must, by way of conclusion, do our author the justice to 
admit that there is no want of incidents in her stories, and that these 
incidents, perhaps, are not more improbable than those which we 
come across in the novels of society. A good many virtuous people 
die of disease or violence. A dissolute hero is reformed, becomes 
a Christian, and marries the heroine. A venerable physician, who 
at least eight times in the course of the three volumes—perhaps 
many more—smoothed his snowy beard, at last ceased to smooth 
it, and dies calmly. Plotinus also dies, and with equal calmness. 
With his death the Story of Old Rome comes to an end, and he 
and his reader at the same time find a not unwelcome release. 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


M LENORMANT has undertakena work(1)likely to be of equal 
e interest to classical students, to the general reader, and to 
Italomaniacs. The latter class of persons have for the most part 
confined themselves to Northern and Central Italy, with which 
the associations of their favourite period, the Renaissance, are 
more specially connected. Magna Grecia, despite its natural at- 
tractiveness and the abundance of its classical and medizeval story, 
has been comparatively neglected. M. Lenormant’s plan is a com- 
bination of actual description and of history. He takes the famous 
places at the foot of the Picts one by one, sketches their actual 
appearance, and then unfolds their historical claims to attention. 

he result is a mélange equally instructive and amusing. The 
author has given himself plenty of space—Tarentum has more 
than a hundred pages to itself, and the pages are roomy and well 
filled; Sybaris and Thurii, eighty; Metapontum, fifty, &c. The 
chapters on Tarentum and on Sybaris may be selected as particu- 
larly good examples of the method which the author has adopted. 
It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that, though M. Lenormant 
touches on almost all parts of the history of his subject, he seems 
to write with a special reference to the later Byzantine period, in 
which he regards a new Hellenization of the Italiote towns as 
having taken place. 

The scholars of the Renaissance have of late years received a 
great deal of attention, and this attention has produced some re- 
markable work, Mr. Pattison's Isaac Casaubon has been followed 
in England by Mr. Christie’s almost more remarkable Etienne 
Dolet, and M. Gaufrés, though his work (2) is on a more modest 
scale than these two, has fairly earned a place for it beside them. 
This volume deals with the early fortunes of the University or 
rather College of Nimes and its organization by Claude Baduel, in 
accordance with the principles championed at the same time by 
Sturm and somewhat later by the Jesuits—that is to say, the 
principles of an almost purely classical education. It so happeped 
not merely that Nimes was an early and remarkable instance of 
this scholastic reform, but that Baduel and his half successor, half 
rival, Bigot, were remarkabl ae examples of two classes 
of scholars of the time. Baduel was a quiet and domesticated 
person with an ardent love of the theory and practice of educa- 
tion, a sincere belief in the reformed doctrines, and (apparently) a 
5 seg at once amiable and public-spirited. Bigot, a friend 
of Dolet’s, had not a little of the character of that unlucky fire- 
brand. His particular department was not pure scholarship, but 
a kind of neo-scholasticism, and he obtained considerable reputa- 
tion as a teacher of philosophy. But his quarrelsomeness invari- 
ably brought him into difficulties, and he his life in a 
vagrant fashion, wandering from one university to -another 
throughout France and Germany, always being greeted with a 
flourish of trumpets, and too feauntly ng driven out with as 
hearty a manifestation of general dislike. M. Gaufrés has sketched 
the history of Baduel’s reforms and of Bigot’s disturbance of them 
very pleasantly, and his book, which has a good bibliographical 
ame is not merely interesting in itself, but has value as 
throwing incidental light on the causes (such as quasi-Republican 
constitution, an early introduction of the new learning, &c.) 
which made the southern cities of France rather than their 
northern neighbours the home of the Reformation. — , 

M. Cochin, it is probably safe to say, is known to the generality 
of English readers chiefly by certain complimentary references 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold once made to him. Such persons will 
be, not sorry to find in Le manuscrit de M. Larsonnier (3) at once 


(1) La -Grande-Gréce. Par F.Lenormant. Tome x. Paris: A. Lévy. 
London: Dulau. ty 
(2) Claude Baduel. Par M. J. Gaufrées. Paris: Hachette. 
(3) Le manuserit de M. Larsonnier. Par H. Cochin. Paris: Plon. 
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an oe ene and a justification of the compliments which Mr. 
Arnold has paid to his French compeer. The book is a curious 
one in plan, and to very prosaic persons may seem a trifle extra- 
vagant. It purports to be the diary of a professeur who, when far 
advanced in life, is, owing to failing health and past troubles, 
afflicted with a kind of hallucination or monomania to the effect 
that time is going backwards instead of forwards with him, and 
that all the events of his life are thus recurring. There being no 
connected story, the awkwardnesses, or rather impossibilities, of 
this theme are avoided ; and the detached fragment of autobio- 
graphic meditation exhibit the speculations of the intellectus siht 
permissus very strikingly. M. Larsonnier’s hallucination, or what- 
ever it is to be called, connects itself easily with certain passages 
of Pascal, which readers of that author will readily enough recol- 
lect, and gives occasion to M. Cochin for some exceedingly careful 
and exquisite writing, destitute of the slightest attempt at pre- 
ciousness, and so capable of serving as a very useful model and 
warning to certain Iinglish writers who aim at style. Nor is the 
sentiment and thought unworthy of the form, Le manusertt de 

A nier is not a book likely to attain a wide popularity, but 
those who do read it will almost certainly read it more than once. 
From the merely literary point of view it is an extraordinary relief 
to come across so pure and academic a style after the literature of 
housemaids (and very badly brought up housemaids, too) which 
is represented by too many of the volumes which come before us 
on French even more than on English bookshelves. 

A bolder man than M. Louis, Jacolliot (4) we have seldom 
known, nor one possessed of more remarkable and novel informa- 
tion concerning England and India. How Sir John Lawrence 
massacred thirty thousand unoffending sepoys in the Punjaub; 
how the Cawnpore proceedings of Nana Sahib were only re- 
prisals for this brutality; how the entire Indian army is: divided 
as to its officers into two parties—“les saints” and “les _poli- 
tiques,” and how “les saints ” greased all the cartridges with the 
deliberate and formal purpose of discasting idolators ; how native 
shikarris consider it wise to introduce ambitious young English 
officers to rabbits in the first place to try their nerves, but always 
unearth the largest royal tigers at once for the heroic Gaul; how 
young English girls who are sent out to marry missionaries retire 
to the harems of casual native princes, and remit ten thousand a 
year home by way of a provision for their old age—all these 
things M. Jacolliot knows, partly at first hand, and partly on the 
authority of a certain surprising “ M. de Warren, ex-ollicier de 
larmée anglaise.” The author's bravery in making these dis- 
closures caunot be fully appreciated until it is mentioned that he 
has quite made up bis mind as to the probable consequences. 
Atqui sciebat que sibibarbarus. It appears that at each apparition 
of M. Jacolliot’s books “ les journaux de la Cité l'injurient comme 
des cokneys ivres,” because he shows up the innumerable crimes 
of our “ nation d’écumeurs de mer.” Persons are hired “4 deux 
pence la ligne dans les bas fonds de la rédaction ” for the purpose of 
throwing mud at the heroic M. Jacolliot. It will be observed 
that there is an evident touch of national vanity here. The 
cowardly editors of the City journals may content themselves with 
the penny-a-liner for ordinary dirty work, but when a Jacolliot 
has to be tackled the price rises. Even sheltered by the bas fonds 
de la rédaction the vile Saxon bravo demands twopence a line 
as wages for such an emprise. For our part, nothing is further 
from our intention than the notion of injuriating M. Jacolliot. A 
survival of the fine old Anglophobe of the past is much too in- 
teresting a spectacle to excite any feeling but gratitude. We 
could indeed wish that M. Jacolliot had exhibited signs of a more 
perfect acquaintance with the language of the “ race lympha- 
tique et scrofuleuse” which exists under the foggy sky of Albion. 
The young woman whose career and sentiments “ caractérisent 
admirablement la femme anglaise” is named Ketty, an appellation 
which seems to show that M. Jacolliot is not so intimately 
acquainted with our tongue as with the works of his compatriots. 
She addresses to him, “ in the purest accent of the Thames,” these 
words :—‘“ Gentleman, I have the honour to wisk you a good 
day.” The accent may have been purely that of a bargee, and 
“ wisk ” may be the fault of the wicked printer; but unluckily the 
phrase rather resembles French rendered into English with 
great blows of a dictionary than any actual turn of words likely to 

ave escaped from a born Englishwoman, even of the most 
flagrantly lymphatic and scrofulous nature. Thus it would appear 
that M. Jacolliot’s opportunities of acquainting himself with the 
facts of the Sepoy rebellion, &c., must have been somewhat 
limited. However, he was a magistrate in one of the French 
colonies (which, unaccountably enough, perfidious Albion has had 
in her possession half a dozen times and has given back as often), 
and he occupied, or occupies, his holidays in travelling about other 
om of India, enjoying the hospitality of its “‘ dominateurs 
éroces,” and joining with the natives, who welcome him with 
tears of joy, in hoping for the expulsion of those fiends. His revela- 
tions as to English rule help to season his books in one way, as 
do anecdotes about Bayadéres, descriptions of juggling, Xc., in 
another. Let us hope that, though he seems to have written half 
a dozen voyages aur pays de something or other, his budget is not 
exhausted, for he is really a pleasant specimen of the weaker 
side of das ewiy-franzdsisches. 

By the side of the voluminous edition of M. Thiers’s speeches 
now os it was but fair that the political utterances of the 
other libérateur du territoire should find a place. These two 


vi Voyage au pays des fakirs charmeurs. Par L. Jacolliot. Paris: 
entu. 


volumes (5) give M. Jules Favre’s speeches up to 1865. A short 
biographical introduction does no more than justice to his memory, 
and a portrait commemorates a very remarkable presence—ong 
which deserved to be done justice to by a portrait-painter of the 
Brescian school. M. Favre would not have taken it as a com. 
pliment that his outward man should be described as singular} 
un-French. The description, however, has rothing in it whi 
is offensive. The face is that of a Scotchman of the better type, 
and, with a little trimming of the hairy. fringe which the ning 
teenth century allows so freely, might have made a typica] 
countenance of the sixteenth century, one in which the “ melan- 
cholia which transcends all wit” conflicts with evidences of 
capacity at once for thought and for business. 

The sixth volume of M. Ehbisée Reclus’s great geographical 
work (6) is entirely devoted to Asiatic Russia. It is as full of maps, 
views, and other assistances to comprehension as usual. Perhaps 
some fault may be found with the smallness of the space allotted 
toa portion of the vast district considered which is now of the 
highest political interest—the region between the Caspian and 
Afghanistan. But it is difficult to adjust the conditions of 
work of reference to the particular demands of the moment, 

M. Muntz’s work on Raffaelle (7) is an excellent example of the 
livres de luxe which still issue from the Parisian press in numbers 
quite disproportionate as compared with the numbers which ap- 
pear with the impress of other cities and countries: The illus- 
trations are extremely numerous, very well selected, and admirably 
executed. Not merely the famous pictures which all Europe 
knows, but the drawings preserved in such precious collections as 
those of Oxford and Lille are fully represented, and the authors 
critical attitude is a happy mean between the exaggerated appre- 
ciation of Ratfuelle common in the last century and the de- 
preciation which has set in in some quarters since the discovery 
of the undoubted merits of elder and less conventional masters, 

One of the greatest difficulties of the critic of to-day is to know 
what to do with the volumes which issue every six months with 
the name of M. Alphonse Karr upon them. ‘They are, to put it 

lainly, leading articles reprinted, and the leading article, no matter 


in what language it may be composed, is a commodity which bears 


“ perishable” written on the face of it. The preface which M. 
Karr has prefixed to this book (8) contains an assertion, which we 
have no difficulty in admitting—the assertion that the author 
simply claims the proverbial advantage of the bystander without 
affecting superior genius or greater experience in the game than the 
players possess. We can go further and say that, as arule, it is easy 
to sympathize with M. Karr’s point of view. But just as the most 
spirited diatribes against Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, 
written from day to day or from week to week, would, if they 
were republished in a body, have a singularly lukewarm tempera- 
ture to the critical thermometer, so M. Karr’s attacks upon M. 
Gambetta and other persons somehow lack vivacity. The tele- 
graph and the daily newspapers have killed the Drapier and 
Junius. Gentlemen of the press can only claim their day or their 
week, even though they were—which not many of them are— 
worthy to rank in the same class with the author of Les Guépes 
However, M. Alphonse Karr seems to find publishers, and there- 
fore presumably readers. A Jencre verte contains many lively 
touches, a good deal of just criticism, ample evidence of its 
author's cont.nued mastery over his pen, evidence ampler still of 
his superiority to the manias which carry too many Frenchmen 
hither and thither, according to the set of the political current. 
More than this we cannot say for it. 

French literature has always been distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of its monographs on individual characters and incidents 
of history, and with some allowance for the facility of modern 
work, and the too frequent decadence of modern style, it con- 
tinues to deserve the distinction. The second volume of Captain 
Bourelly’s Maréchal de Fabert amply sustains the excellence of 
the first,and the author may congratulate himself on having 
written a book (9) which will always be necessary to historian 
or student of the singular and momentous episode of the Fronde. 
M. Giraud, who has proved his armour before now in this field, 
has produced an interesting book (10) on the Maréchale de 
Villars, the wife of the famous general who alone of the boasted 
commanders of France succeeded. in making some head against 
Marlborough, who proved himself superior to Eugene, and who, 
in settling the Camisard outbreak, probably postponed the French 
Revolution for nearly a century. M. de Saint-Amand’s work, like 
the rest of his series, is of a much lighter kind than these two 
useful and solid contributions to history (11). But the abundance 
of citations of contemporary documents compensates for a certalB 
unnecessary brilliance and crackling of style. The same cal 
hardly be said of M. Ldonce Dupont’s Souvenirs de Versailles (12). 


(5) Discours parlementuires de Jules Favre. Tomes 1, 2. Paris: Plon. 

(6) Nouvelle géographie universelle. Par FElisée Reclus. Tome Vb 
Paris : Hachette. 

(7) Raphael, sa vie, son ceuvre et son temps. Par Eugene Munts 
Paris: Hachette. 

(8) A Vencre verte. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris: Calmann-Lévy. 

(9) Le maréchal de Fabert. Par J. Bourelly. Tome 2. Paris? 
Didier. 

(10) La maréchale de Villars. Par Ch. Villars. Paris: Hachette. 

(11) La derniére année de Marie Antoinette. Par Imbert de St. Amand 
Paris: Dentu. 

(12) Souvenirs de Versailles pendant la Commune. Par L, Dupont 
Paris: Dentu. 
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A deplorsble lack of appreciation of the gravity of the facts is 


manifest throughout. M. Dupont does not seem to have mastered 
the great proposition risu tnepto nulla res ineptior, and while he 
sade jobs about the size of M. Rochefort’s cigars, and expatiates 
on the polished demeanour—“on n'est pas plus régence ”—of the. 
ushroom functionaries of the Commune, he does not seem in the 
least to ive that matters of the most serious kind are at 
stake. “‘ Embrasser Mlle. Louise Michel et la trouver charmante,” 
4s description of the present situation, is a very pretty mot no 
doubt. But the history of France makes one a little doubtful of 
the efficacy of mots as political weapons. 

M. Gossot, with the best intentions, has somewhat “ spoken 
himself” by the title of his book (13) on Marivaux. Any attempt 
to consider the moral side of a writer exclusively, especially of 
quch a writer as Marivaux, is doomed to failure. But the volume, 
however faulty it may be in plan, deserves at least the passing 
attention of the student of French literature. . 

M. Evellin has produced a learned metaphysico-mathematical 
freatise (14) on the infinite. To any one who has once interested 
himself in questions of the kind books of this sort have the attrac- 
fion of forbidden fruit, and at the same time the repulsion which 
that fruit exercises on the prudent man who has outgrown his 
mt there were a French Dialect Society, M. Baissac’s book (15) 
would be a welcome contribution to its publications. Whether, 
indeed, the lawless adaptations which “ niggers ” make of European 
languages lend themselves to anything like a grammatical reduc- 
tion may be a question, but it is a question too large to enter upon 
here 


The series of popularized travels which M. Dreyfous has under- 
taken now includes a volume (16) devoted to M. Paul Soleillet, 
the great promoter of the Trans-Saharian Railway which is to 
make all North-Western Africa French, pourvu que Diew lui préte 
vie. It is certain that the French, despairing of colonies elsewhere, 
have now founded all their hopes on Africa. Unluckily for them, 
they have to quarrel with Spain and Italy for the. Mediterranean 
seaboard, to dispute the Senegambian and Guinea littoral with 
England. What will come of it we cannot pretend to say, but 
there is no doubt that M. Soleillet is a stout and determined 

We have received the seventh volume (1880) of the useful 
Année politique (17), which M. A. Daniel edits and M. Charpentier 
blish 


es. 

the only objection that we can find to Mr. Colbeck’s edition of 
M. de Bonnechose’s Life of Hoche (18) is that there are so many 
capital works of French literature and history as yet unedited for 
school use that it seems a pity to devote attention to what can 
hardly be called a classic from the point of view either of matter 
or of form. 

Messrs. Hachette’s new Atlas (19) bids fair to be an excellent 
oue, The third fascicule which we have now before us contains 
naps of England, of Scotland and Ireland, and of the Orbis 
veeribus notus before Alexander. The execution of the maps is as 
admirable as might be expected; but perhaps it may be pointed 
qut that the inclusion of Scotland and Ireland in the same map 
wastes almost more room than it saves. 

M. Albert Delpit is a prose writer who stands in no need of 
praise by allowance ; his verses (20), however, are thrown some- 
what into the shade by the admirable lines which M. Victor de 
laprade has written in commendation of them. M. Delpit’s in- 
teutions are always excellent, but it is desirable to rebuke the 
Philistine forcibly if he is rebuked at all. 

The dramatic monologue in verse of moderate compass is a recog- 


- tized variety of French dramatic literature. If, however, the usual 


examples of it were not stronger than Le vin gai (21), we are 
inclined to think that it would cease to hold its position. 

The publication of the late Francois Victor Hugo’s translation 
ofShakspeare (22) in M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothtque littéraire 
has reached its sixteenth and last volume, which contains the 
Poems. There is no doubt that a better version has seldom ap- 
peared in any language. 

the same series, but, the author being “ modern,” without 
the.attraction of Dutch paper, the third volume of M. Aulard’s 
Léopardi (23) has also appeared. 
The novels which come under our notice this month are few, nor 
we they of the first importance. In Madame de Féronni (24) M. 
Monteil continues his polemic against the clergy, dans wn 
de propagande philosophique et démocratique. His own de- 
‘nption will probably sutlice.as a criticism, The Princess Olga 


(13) Marivauz moraliste. Par E. Gossot. Paris: Didier. 

(14) Infini et quantité, Par F. Evellin. Paris: Germer-Baillitre. 

(15) Le patois créole de U Ile Maurice. Par M. C. Baissac. Nancy : 

-Levrault, 

(16) Les voyages de Paul Soleillet. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(17) L’année politique. Par André Daniel. Paris: Charpentier. 1880. 
8) Lazare Hoche.. Par Emile de Bonnechose. Edited by C. Colbeck. 
Pitt Press Series, Cambridge : University Press. 

{t9) Atlas universel de géographie. Fasc. 3. Paris: Hachette. 

(20) Les diewx qu'on brise, Par A. Delpit. Paris: Oliendor ff. 

(2t) Le vin gai. Par Ed. Delannoy. Paris: Ollendorff. 


(22) Buvres completes de Shakspeare. Traduites par F. V. Hugo. | 


Tome x6¢me, Paris; Lemerre. 


| 
Pocsics, etc, de Léopardi. Traduction de F. Aulard. Paris : 


(24) Madame de Férouni. Par E. Monteil. Paris: Charpentier. 


Cantacuzéne has written a bdok (2 s)wiice is not devoid of pathos, 
but which handles a somewhat hackneyed subject, the self-sacrifice 
of a woman who, separated from her lover by accident for years, 
finds that on his return he has fallen in love with her younger 
sister. M. Ferdinand Fabre (26) also confines himself to the high- 
way in the act of going out of it, taking for his subject the life of 
a curé in the South of France, a subject handled more than once 
latterly by romance-writers. His book, however, is carefully 
done, and does not by any means lack interest. Mme. d’Artigues 
is a lady who keeps abreast of the time. Her Lettres de femmes 
(27) between a fantastic young woman of the upper classes and a 
schoolfellow who belongs to the virtuous bourgeowsie (and who, to 
tell the truth, writes horribly vulgar French) have some merit of 
conception. When, however, the virtuous bourgeoise undertakes 
to show how good a thing it is that religious orders should be 
turned out of their houses, 'abonné, to use a. delightful phrase of 
M. Emile de Girardin’s, xe s’amuse pas franchement. The English 
abonné in particular feels how unspeakably awful it would be it the 
average English novelist felt bound to takea side on political matters. 
We may come to that perhapsin time. M.Monchanin’s book (28 
is of the historical kind, dealing with the Paris of the Concini an 
with contemporary Madrid. It is well written, and not uninte- 
resting, though it has a certain lack of the “go” which of late 
novelists have succeeded in communicating to 
eir 


(25) Le mensonge de Sabine. Par la princesse Olga Cantacuzéne 
Altieri. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
(26) Mon oncle Célestin, Par F.Fabre. Paris: Charpentier. 


(27) Lettres de femmes. Par Mme. Alix d’Artigues. Paris: Char- 
pentier. 


(28) Don Manuel, Par A. Monchanin. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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the Sepate that no personal Kind be nadie to ite individual Mem 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W. By Order of the Senate, 
March 1, 1881. ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar. 


E. B. Baxter, 

Prof. F. ‘F. Roberts, M.D., B.Se. 

Stevenson, Esq., M.D. 
acan 


£100 
£75 
£75 
£0 


stall Stable, double 
| Rent, £350. F 
London. 


MALVERN_ 


The NEXT TERM will begin on Tuesday, May 10, 
HARROW, &e- —A GENTLEMAN, of of Twenty year 
blemen 


experience, occupying | arge H louse and junds near 
Gentlemen for the Public Schoolse Highest re to Ni 


xc. Special advantages. Modern languages. 
to Captain DE CARTERET BISsON, 3 Berners Street, for 


OOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA QUALIFYING 
and COMPETITIVE. —MORGAN JENKINS, M.A, (Wrangler), b 
able staff of Graduates in Honours, and by a Captain, ‘ate PUP’ 
above examinations alone. nces to Parents, many of whom re had more 
ful at this —50 Cornwall Road,, Westbourne Park, 


(CARSHALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.—BOYS carefully carefully 


prepared for Civil and Military Rustina 


ace for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and and 
CQOPER'S HILL.— Individual Tuition. Special attention paid to the fhe speaking ot 


E. VIDAL, Roseville, 
ARMY, ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. There i is Depart. 
in_ connexion with BLAIRLODG 


E SCHOOL, Polmon' 
peers PUPILS for the above Examinations. All the Candidates Uncluding os aA Holmes, 
irst in mber Examination) sent up for Woolwich in 1880 have e passed. 6 
pene. Absence from town life, and individual preparation.—For full particulars a pm Ge to the 
MASTER. 


COOPER, Oxon, pre res few PUPILS for 
the ic ools. House, expressly enlarg velly 
and given and required Addras Kier 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, REGENT’S PARK, 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
President of the Council and the Executive Committee—H.R.H. Princess CHRISTIAN, 


VACANCIES exist for YOUNG LADY BOARDERS at lege. under Twelve, 
18 Guineas ; over Twelve, 20 Guineas a Term 
af to the Hon. Sec., the Hon. Mrs. JouN STANLEY, 37 Wimpole Street, W. 


A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GEN. 


TLEMEN is hi by Mrs. HORNER, 


Languages.—For terms, 


which her y her 
May 3.—For prospectuses to Miss SIBLEY, Linden 


ARCHITECTS and SURVEYORS.—A JUNIOR ASSIST. 


res RE-ENGAGEMENT. eat draughtsman, good and quick tracer 
writer, f thoroughly acquainted the general routine. and 
2.2 experience with a architect. Fullest rences, and Address, 

ifort Road, Drayton Park, Highbury. 


O LET, UNFURNISHED.—KENSINGTON, close to the 
Albert Memorial and looking on to a private Garden, a first-class RESIDENCE, 

built by hy oo newly done up, Dining-room, Library, Parlour ; two Drawing-rooms, decos 
rated in the Florentine style ; rooms, Boudoir, Excellent ces three- 


rooms over same for Coachman. Seven years’ Lease, 
mrniture may be’ taken if desired--Apply to Esq., 76 Great Portland 


T°, BE LET, with 55 LOFTUS ROAD, 
Uxbridge Road, Shepherd's Bush, W. thin a few minutes’ walk of the Metro 
ond London and North- Western Stations. 


Gantener’ 's and 's Cottages, &e. half s 
nee f from the Railway Station on the same distance from one of the entrances into Windsor 


Fail particulars to be obtained from Wx. Stat, Esq., 1 Danes Inn, Strand. 
versus GROUND RENTS.—Consols per Ocat, 


Ground Rents, pe 4 to 4}, and constan 
Paper gratis. Sixty ‘Messrs. Ban BEKES & CO., 86 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 
COMPANY. 


UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, &c. 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGB MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Weekly departure for y- 
Fortnightly departure for,g,..+e.-...-.. Ceylon, Madras, and Calcutta, 
F ightly d for China and Japan. 
Australia and New Zealand. 


OFFIcEs: 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C., and 
% COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


janade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Wares Service in the Hotel. 


BENIN. BULL, Manager. 


possess smoothness, firmness, 
ed 1822. MAKER TO THE UEEN. 
holesale and retail, 118 Cheapside, London, and Ni Street, 


J MITCHELL'S PENS 
vity of potas Es‘abl 
Throat all "Stationers. 


MATRICULATION of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON.— 
et. HOSPITAL and COLLEGE.—A CLASS, in all the 
Subjects of Monday. continue until the 


is Examination on 7, an 
Enamination| J e C not confined to Students of the Hospital.—For 
to the ARDEN of the St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, EC— 
AE is forwarded on applicatio: 


HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Eight £40; Four Election, third in May.—A to the 
The Tuesday ay. pply 


iS pLOLLEGE, 


Two of £00, 
Jul: in England be 
10 Masten, Fettes College. Edinburgh. 


COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS. “NINE or more open to Competition 

Midsummer 1981, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from a special fund 
¢ £90 a year in cases of Scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the HEAD MASTER, 
or SECRETARY, the the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


EDINBURGH.— EIGHT OPEN 
Two of £50, £20. Examination in 
examined im London.—For particulars apply 


HEAL & SON 


HAVE ADDED 


DINING-ROOM FURNITURE 
DRAWING-ROOM FURNITURE 


TO THEIR VERY LARGE STOCK OF 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 


ST: EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SALISBURY.—A MHIGH- 
CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training is upon 
definite Church principles, Boys are Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities are specially prepared. Terms, £75 a year.—For references, prospectus, or any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. H. Bournsg, D.C.L. 


TRATFORD-ON-AVON.—TRINITY COLLEGE SCHOOL. 

The Warden, RICHARD F. CURRY, M.A., is assisted b: Graduate 

nasium, Fives Courts, &e. Terms, 50 and 60 Guineae. RDEN 7 


HEWETSON & MILNE 
STOCK-TAKING SALE 
FURNITURE AND CARPETS, 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
Will continue from February 10 to March 26, 


THE EXCHANGE, 
211, 212, 218 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodge Street). 


| 
| 
| 
| parti 
tic Voyage— 
of Geography and 
Literature. 
| 
' 
= 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Garden at the rear __. fields.—Apply to Mr. J. _ Builder, 9 Pleasant . 
P Uxbridge Road, W. 
RS. 
SG UNNINGDALE, BERKS.—DALE LODGE— 
This FREEHOLD ESTATE, of about Three Acres, to be SOLD or LET on LEASE, 
Two in Chemistry £200 {Prof 
W.'L. Thiselton Dyer,Esq..M.A..F.R.S. 
£75 { Vine M.A. | 
§ Prof. Bey Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. 
Prof. A. Milnes Marshall, D.Sc., M.A. 
475 § Prof, P. M. Duncan. M.B.. F.R.S. 
| 
| 


